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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 


That an occasional re-examination and re-evaluation of the 
purposes and functions of any enterprise will be profitable is a 
commonly accepted conviction. So, in accordance with this be- 
lief, the writer has undertaken to re-examine and to re-evaluate, 
in the light of his experience, the objectives and tasks of the 
Department of Education as a unit of the division of Arts and 
Sciences in the Catholic College and University. 

The Department of Education is a relatively new member of 
the college family. The first record of such a department in an 
American college seems to have been the establishment of a chair 
in the Philosophy of Education at New York University in 1832. 
The purpose of this first department was “to train teachers for 
the common school.” This modest beginning was followed 
slowly and with extreme caution by the establishment of similar 
departments in other colleges and universities throughout the 
eastern section of the United States. However, the road to suc- 
cess—that is, the acceptance as a member of the “inner circle”— 
was a hard and long one for education or “pedagogy,” as it was 
originally designated. In 1897, the United States Bureau of 
Education was able to state that courses in teacher training were 
an established part of the program of studies in more than half 
of the 482 colleges and universities reporting at that time. Since 
1900 there has been a rapid and steady growth in this field. 
Hence, it seems safe to say that education is now accepted as 
a respected subject in the program of studies and the department 
has achieved the status of full recognition in practically every 
American college and university. 

The purpose of the Department of Education in the Catholic 
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college and university is to train Catholic teachers, adequately 
and scientifically, in an atmosphere of religious influence. Such 
a purpose needs no justification. However, it is worthy of note 
that this purpose is entirely in keeping with Newman’s idea of 
the fundamental purpose of a Catholic university (and/or 
college). 

“  . . when the Church founds a university she is not cherish- 
ing talent, genius, or knowledge for their own sake but for the 
sake of her children with a view to their spiritual welfare and 
their religious influence and usefulness, with the object of train- 
ing them to fulfill their posts in life better, and of making them 
more intelligent, capable, active members of society.” 


The basis of an adequate and correct professional background 
in education is primarily the study of and an understanding of 
human personality. Not only does the teacher deal with human 
personality in directing the growth and development of the child, 
but also, and more important, every theory and every system 
of education are based upon a knowledge of man’s nature and 
destiny. The Catholic idea is that man is composed of body 
and soul, endowed with a free will, destined for immortality. 
Hence, a Catholic theory and system of education must take all 
of these factors into account. 

So Catholic education must consist of the guidance and direc- 
tion of the harmonious development of all of the powers, capaci- 
ties, and capabilities of man to prepare him to lead an honorable, 
upright, and useful life in order that he may achieve the end 
for which he was created. Such a complete formation of man 
includes the development and direction of the physical, mental, 
and moral, of the social, emotional, and volitional powers, 
capacities and capabilities. 

To accomplish this purpose, it is necessary to build in the 
individual an organization of habits and attitudes, of knowledge 
and skills, of virtues and ideals which will enable him to fulfill 
life’s purposes. This entire process, which is termed “education,” 
in the broadest sense of that word must lead to self-mastery, to 
true culture, and to superior character. This process of educa- 
tion must provide a positive and thoroughly constructive founda- 
tion both for a way of living and for the achievement of human 
excellence. 

In the Catholic college this process of education includes, as an 
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indispensable accomplishment and as an essential part, morality 
and religion. These three major interests of mankind—morality, 
religion, and “education”—through the process of education are 
formulated into a definite philosophy of life. Hence, the De- 
partment of Education, in providing professional background and 
scientific training in the art of teaching, must in all its functions 
define, express, and organize the process of education thus 
broadly conceived. 

To accomplish this purpose it is necessary that the staff of 
the Department of Education be well balanced, well trained, and 
thoroughly Catholic in its philosophy and viewpoint. It is 
essential that the staff have had superior academic and pro- 
fessional preparation together with adequate professional ex- 
perience. The chief characteristics, then, of a member of the 
staff in the Department of Education should be: 

1. Catholic in belief, and ideals, as well as in the philosophy 
of life and of education, all of which is professed and practiced 
consistently. 

2. Constructive scholarship. 

3. Leadership. 

4. A sustained and vital interest in the field of education. 

5. Teaching power. 

Teaching involves introducing students to the adventure of 
learning and encouraging them in its pursuit. Hence, it is the 
writer’s opinion that active and genuine participation in the 
adventure of scholarship on the professioan! level follows as a 
natural corollary of membership on the staff of the Department 
of Education. Such tangible and concrete evidence of produc- 
tive scholarship, though by no means exclusive evidence, as the 
publication of books, scholarly articles, reviews, reports and re- 
search, may reasonably be expected from a member of the staff. 
Such scholarship should serve to infuse prospective teachers, by 
precept and example, with a sense of real scholarship. 

The primary function of the department and its real reason 
for existing are to train teachers; that is, to guide the profes- 
sional training of college students who have selected teaching 
as a life work. The chief objective of this guidance is to direct 
their growth in professional knowledge and skill in such a way 
that they will acquire and develop a really professional attitude 
toward their chosen vocation. In order to profit from this pro- 
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fessional training and to accomplish fully their tasks as teachers, 
the students who come under the direction of the department 
should have: 

1. A rich background consisting of a broad general knowledge 
and culture. 

2. An intensive specialized knowledge of at least two related 
fields of subject matter. 

However, knowledge is not power to teach. “How” as well as 
“what” is important. Hence, the first function of the Depart- 
ment of Education is to add to this foundation of general and 
specialized knowledge sufficient professional knowledge and 
training in order to enable the student to become an efficient 
and effective teacher. Such professional knowledge and train- 
ing consist of: 

1. The fundamental and directive principles of education. 

2. A true history of the basic educational theories and practices 
from ancient times to the present. 

3. A sound psychology of childhood and adolescence. 

4. A systematic study of the learning process. 

5. The methodology of teaching and of testing. 

6. Supervised practice teaching in which there is provided 
experience in the observation of methods and procedures of ex- 
perienced teachers as well as practical experience in the actual 
conducting of classes. 

7. All of the above based upon, interpreted by the sound and 
truly directive Catholic Philosophy of Education. 

Education as a professional subject must be sufficient, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively, to afford students a real pro- 
fessional status. It must be more than a mere training in tech- 
niques. To borrow from our organismic brethren, the whole of 
the work of education must be greater than the sum of its parts. It 
must be an integrated knowledge, coordinated so that the result 
is a functioning viewpoint of the whole educative process which 
is thoroughly Catholic. 

The second function of the Department of Education is to 
offer further opportunities for professional training for teachers 
in service. These courses must be offered at convenient times, 
namely, during late afternoon, evenings, and Saturday forenoon. 
They will consist of a series of well-selected courses which will 
broaden the professional interests, will help to improve teaching, 
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will enable teachers to keep pace with modern developments and 
with recent literature in the field. Such courses built upon the 
foundations established in undergraduate work or in normal 
school training should be designed to aid the teacher to become 
more skillful and expert in this work, and also to prepare for 
advancement to supervisory and administrative positions. 

The third function of the department, where the college re- 
quires a thesis for the bachelor’s degree, is to approve topics, 
offer introductory courses in methods of research and thesis 
writing, supervise the thesis work of students majoring in the 
field. Likewise, since there is an ever-increasing number of 
systems now requiring the M.A. degree for high school teaching, 
for supervisory and administrative positions, or a salary dif- 
ferentiation tends to make this degree an economic necessity, 
the department, wherever it is strong enough and has sufficient 
resources, should offer graduate work. This will entail courses 
in statistical technique methods of graduate study and research 
in addition to graduate courses in such fields as Educational 
Psychology and Testing, Administration and Supervision, Cur- 
riculum, and Philosophy. 

The fourth function of the department is to guide the student 
in the selection of his courses so that the certification require- 
ments of the state are met. It is essential also that the de- 
partment be familiar with the certification programs of neigh- 
boring states in order that students who so desire may qualify 
for required certificates in those states. It. is important that 
contact with the various state departments of instruction be 
esablished in order to keep students informed of changes in re- 
quirements as well as specific requirements such as certain 
credits to be earned in the state; such as courses in civics, or 
state educational code, and the like; detailed requirements in 
subjects to be taught. 

The fifth function of the department involves constant and 
directed attention to the appropriate placement of graduates in 
teaching positions. This requires first a system of guiding and 
advising students throughout their professional preparation so 
that they may be well qualified. It requires also a study of the 
opportunities in various fields, particularly in certain subject 
matter groups, and of the teaching combinations in greatest de- 
mand. It frequently involves a study of extra-curriculum activi- 
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ties also, since in many instances these play almost as large a 
part in placement as subject matter. Likewise, this matter of 
placement also involves personality guidance because beginning 
teachers who fail do so usually, not because they do not know 
what to teach or how to teach, but because of personality defects 
and maladjustment. 

The functions discussed thus far concern the tasks of the de- 
partment essentially involved in its relationship with students. 
There are other relationships which also constitute necessary 
functions of the Department of Education, namely, relationships 
to the administration of the college or university, to the library, 
to the parochial schools, to the community, and to the profes- 
sion at large. 

With respect to the administrative officers of the college or 
university, it should be the sixth function of the department to 
make available to the dean or other administrative officers re- 
search studies and reports on curriculum construction and revi- 
sion both on the secondary school and college level, studies deal- 
ing with student guidance, honors plans, and the like, including 
also at least brief reports or abstracts of trends in modern edu- 
cation and noteworthy experiments in the field. At the request 
of the administration, the department should also disseminate 
such information among the faculty either by written report or 
at a general faculty meeting. It should be noted, however, that 
it is not the intention of the writer that the Department of Edu- 
cation should function in any administrative capacity. Its func- 
tion in this respect will be advisory only. Administrative duties 
belong only to the officers of administration, and the task of the 
teaching staff is to devote itself to the work of teaching, research, 
and the advancement of scholarship. Because of the training 
and interests of its members, it is desirable that the department 
be represented on the curriculum, and guidance committees of 
the faculty. Where the institution makes use of intelligence and 
placement tests, it is the function of the Department of Edu- 
cation to administer and to interpret the results of these devices. 

Because the library plays such an important role in the work 
of the department, because it is really an integral and intimate 
part of the work of education, the seventh function of the de- 
partment is that of selecting and recommending for purchase 
books, both for general reference and in special branches—pro- 
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fessional journals and periodicals, research reports, studies and 
monographs. Because the value and effectiveness of the library 
depend upon the extent to which its resources are adapted to 
the needs and wants of the students, the department must formu- 
late a policy for the continuous expansion of the library. Like- 
wise, an important part of the department’s success in training 
students will necessitate instruction in the use of the library’s 
resources, in making these readily and easily available, and in 
bringing them to the attention of the students through use of 
reading lists and similar devices. 

The eighth function of the department is to render an im- 
portant and necessary service to the parochial schools, through 
the maintenance of a test service bureau or a consultation serv- 
ice for the purpose of advising parochial schools in the matter 
of selecting, administering, and interpreting modern tests, both 
intelligence and achievement. Since so many difficulties of a 
scholastic nature are related to problems in reading, it is essen- 
tial that the department not only be equipped with tests and 
devices to diagnose reading difficulties but also be capable of 
advising remedial practices to follow up the diagnosis. On a 
larger scale the department might also undertake the supervi- 
sion of school surveys for the parochial schools. 

A distinguishing feature of the Department of Education is 
the fact that it usually has rather close contact with groups 
outside of the college or university. Hence, the ninth function 
of the department concerns the services which it may be able 
to render to the community. If the college maintains a speakers’ 
bureau or similar arrangement, it is expected that the depart- 
ment will be represented. The principal outlet for the depart- 
ment’s activities in this respect will be addresses to civic and 
professional groups, study clubs, and P. T. A.’s. The department 
should make contacts with the local elementary and high schools 
through visitation, through talks, and round table discussions at 
local teachers’ meetings and forums. Another aspect of this 
function of the department involves representation and service 
on such committees and boards as the Catholic Child Welfare, 
the Youth Guidance, and Adult Education Councils, and similar 
community organizations. Still further service to the community 
may be rendered by the department through the administration 
of the various revisions of the Binet Scale and performance 
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tests for such organizations as medical clinics, orphanages, 
schools, both public and parochial which are confronted with 
problem cases, and such social service agencies as the Catholic 
Charities, the Family Welfare, the Visiting Nurses Association. 

Finally, the relationships of the department should extend 
beyond the institution and the community. Hence, it is the 
tenth function of the department to be represented by member- 
ship in, and wherever and whenever possible and feasible, by 
participation at the meetings and conventions of, the learned 
societies and professional organizations in the field. Such organ- 
izations would include the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, the American Psychological Association, the Associa- 
tion of College Teachers of Education, and similar groups. From 
such membership and participation should come a stimulation 
to professional growth and interest, a broadening of backgrounds 
and valuable professional contacts. 

Such the writer believes are the purposes which the Depart- 
ment of Education serves and the functions which it must fulfill 
in the Catholic college and university. In serving these pur- 
poses and fulfilling these functions, it is essential that the de- 
partment work in close cooperation and harmony with both the 
administration and the other departments of the college to fur- 
ther the development scholastically and professionally of the 
students under its direction. Basically the department must 
prepare students to exercise a real Catholic influence, to fulfill 
adequately their purpose in life, to become capable, active mem- 
bers in society, worthy members of their profession, leaders, if 
possible, scholarly in their interests, broadly cultured—in a 
word, all that the Catholic teacher should be. 

Wii A. 
School of Education, 
Fordham University. 
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THE CHRIST-CENTERED SCHOOL 


We hear much today of the child-centered school. The child 
is in reality the center of attention in some schools, for teacher, 
school, and curriculum exist only for him. He is placed on a 
pedestal, as it were, and soon realizes his importance and his 
freedom. In the more radical schools, his likes and dislikes, 
his whims and caprices are analyzed that they may be gratified 
and, under the plea that it is desirable to develop initiative and 
self-reliance and independence, he is encouraged to learn through 
experience as though he were a young animal being prepared to 
forage for himself. And where is the teacher? In the background, 
where she timidly directs and guides the “star performer.” Is 
this a slight exaggeration? How unchristian this picture appears! 
What a contrast to the Christian picture portrayed in the appeal, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me.” Here, Our Lord holds 
the central place while the teacher confidently strives to lead 
children to Him, to make them resemble Him and so become 
more pleasing to Him. In the Christian school, pupils learn 
leadership through obedience, independence through self-control, 
initiative through discipline, and freedom through self-restraint. 
In all its activities the Christian school seeks to transform pupils 
into other Christs, our divine Model and Exemplar. 


I. THE TEACHER IN CHRIST-CENTERED SCHOOLS 


Since the education of a child may be viewed as a process of 
making, of transforming him, it is similar to the act of creating 
him. In creating man, God proceeded deliberately—“Let us.” 
He had the object of creation definitely in mind—“man.” He 
had a model in view—“our own image and likeness.” The ma- 
terial at hand was used—clay of the earth. The product was 
appraised. Man was made a little less than the angels. The 
teacher also proceeds with knowledge of his material, and 
knowledge of the final product—he is to fashion other Christs 
in the souls of his pupils. Moreover, he has knowledge of the 
_ model or exemplar—the Child or the adolescent Christ. If, then, 
the work of the Catholic teacher is to be intelligently approached, 
an intimate knowledge of Our Lord is indispensable, since the 
conformity of our pupils with the divine Model will constitute 
the basis of the appraisal of our work. 
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In this respect the work of teachers is similar to the work of 
artists, especially that of actors, painters and sculptors. The 
most evanescent of all artistic work is the actor’s. Yet, from 
actors, Catholic teachers may learn a valuable lesson. Suppose 
a great actor is to portray Lincoln, Napoleon, or Cardinal Wool- 
sey. Imagine the intensive study necessary to acquire the essen- 
tial background. He must know the history of the period as 
well as the personal history of the character to be interpreted; 
he must know intimately his education, habits, rank, manner- 
isms, personality, tone of voice, height and size, reputation and 
acquaintances, friends and enemies and numberless other details 
necessary for successful interpretation. Do we, Catholic teach- 
ers, know Our Lord thus intimately? Have we made such an 
intensive study of Him? Are we familiar with the study made 
of Him by great artists and by spiritual writers? If not, how 
can we hope to make our pupils really know Him? How can we 
interpret His character, His life, His charming personality, His 
refinement, His virtues, especially His love for children? 

The work of great painters and sculptors must be more spir- 
itual, since the character and the very soul of the subject must 
be revealed in the countenance, and especially in the eyes, the 
windows of the soul. Yet the Catholic teacher who understands 
his mission must consider his vocation superior to that of an 
actor like the late Anton Lang who portrayed Christ in Passion 
Plays; superior to that of great painters and sculptors who por- 
trayed Our Lord in marble or on the canvas. Because he is 
fashioning Christ in the souls of children his work is more sub- 
lime. Hence, the greater need of a rich background, intellectual 
and spiritual. If we claim that a successful teacher of English 
or of History must have such a rich background that the subject 
overflows like the fresh waters from a never-failing spring, what 
shall be said of the teacher of religion, who like great artists 
must fashion Christ in the character, in the very soul of his 
pupils. 

The work of the teacher is superior to that of artists in several 
other respects. The artist works on marble or canvas; the re- 
ligious teacher works on a priceless subject, one redeemed by the 
blood of Christ, a temple of the Holy Ghost. The artist may 
presumably spoil a piece of marble or a canvas; but can a re- 
ligious teacher dare to spoil his material, and select another? 
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The work of the artist is temporal: it may be lost or destroyed; 
it will not last longer than other material things of this world. 
The work of the religious teacher will last for eternity, for he is 
working with immortal souls. The artist aims to adorn a palace, 
a temple, a church; how much more meritorious to adorn a living 
soul, the living sanctuary of the King of Kings. If the artist is 
highly successful, his remuneration is really but trifling since it 
is temporal; if his work is mediocre, the results may be but 
temporary. If religious teachers succeed, “They shall shine as 
stars for all eternity”; but, if they fail, the results may be dis- 
astrous for many in this and succeeding generations. With great 
reason, then, does St. John Chrysostom write: “What mission 
is grander than that of governing the souls and fashioning the 
morals of the young! Assuredly no sculptor, painter or other 
artist attains the height of him who possesses the art of bring- 
ing up the young.” 


Il. THE CHILD IN CHRIST-CENTERED SCHOOLS 


American boys of the adolescent age are hero-worshipers. As 
Rev. Dr. Russell remarks: “In time of chaos and transition, 
people follow a personality but not an institution. Loyalties are 
readily given to a person, so we counteract by presenting the 
Real Person. Adolescents are more interested in persons than in 
ideas or institutions, hence, religion should be taught around 
Christ.” Adolescents dislike abstract laws; they attach them- 
selves to ideals and to heroes. Our Lord must be presented as 
their Ideal, their Hero to admire and imitate. Present Him in 
all the charm of His human personality. Present Him as kind 
but manly. Recount His acts of kindness, such as raising the 
widow’s son; and His first public act—changing water to wine to 
relieve the embarrassment of the host. Stress His friendship for 
Lazarus and Martha and Mary and suggest the advisability 
of making a companion of Jesus, a companion one may take to 
work or play. Emphasize His powers of leadership gained be- 
cause of His sympathetic, charming, yet commanding person- 
ality, and the simplicity and the sincerity of His message. Once 
we influence them to admire and love Christ, it will be easy to 
move them to follow Him. But this objective must be clearly 
foreseen and sought with sincerity. The teacher must be a live 
conductor between Christ and the pupil. 
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Having concluded that the ultimate objective of the religious 
teacher is to fashion Christ in hearts of children, let us consider 
the child, the object of Our Lord’s special predilection and solici- 
tude. The Gospel narrative is most instructive and most inspir- 
ing in portraying Our Lord’s love of children. On one occasion, 
the impatient apostles wished to drive the children away, but 
Our Lord kindly but firmly rebuked them: “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not. For of such is the 
Kingdom of God.” Then He placed His hands on them and 
blessed them. On another occasion He defended them and identi- 
fied Himself with them. “It is not the will of your Father who is 
in heaven that one of these little ones should perish.” “See that 
you despise not one of these little ones.” “He that shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth me. But he that shall 
scandalize one of these little ones that believe in me, it were 
better that a millstone should be hanged about his neck and that 
he should be drowned in the depth of the sea.” The latter is a 
terrible anathema from a kind, loving Saviour, but it proceeds 
from His intense love of children. Is He not so affectionate for 
them, so solicitious for them because they are most like Him in 
innocence, simplicity and humility? Should not the task of 
making children more conformable to their divine Model be ap- 
proached by religious teachers with love and zeal and patience, 
yet with a feeling of great responsibility and of religious awe 
inspired by these Gospel scenes? 

The tender, affectionate appeal, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me,” is addressed particularly to parents, to the 
Church, and to religious teachers. With zeal and courage and at 
great sacrifice, the Church heeds the earnest appeal of Our Lord 
and builds schools as novitiates of Christianity. Great saints like 
St. John Baptist de La Salle were deeply moved at the deplor- 
able condition of children in their day; he heeded the Master’s 
appeal, distributed his patrimony and devoted his life for the 
welfare of God’s favorite little ones. From the pen of Saint La 
Salle the appeal comes to us: “Our first attention in respect to 
children should be to make them practice that which Jesus Christ 
has taught by word and example. We are charged on the part 
of God to clothe them with Jesus Christ and His Spirit.” The 
Child Christ is the model in whose likeness we must endeavor to 
transform our pupils so that they may be worthy of the favor 
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of their heavenly Father. What will our answer be to His 
earnest appeal? 


Ill, OUR LORD IN CHRIST-CENTERED SCHOOLS 


In formulating our answer there is danger that we overlook 
first principles. Our Lord is the first principle. It is He who 
established our vocation when He said, “Go, teach all nations.” 
It is He who selected us as His ministers to youth. “It is not 
you who have chosen me, it is I who selected you that you should 
produce in souls fruit that will remain.” Logically, then, since 
He is the author of our vocation, He must also be the means 
whereby we shall succeed therein. “I am the way and the truth 
and the life.” “Without me you can do nothing.” In his media- 
tions for retreats, St. La Salle exhorts us to establish a close 
union with Our Lord, saying, “All your care over your pupils will 
remain fruitless if Jesus Christ does not give it His blessing and 
grace; and these you can obtain only by a close and constant 
union with Him.” 

Moreover, in a very real sense, the Child Christ is the object 
of our care as educators, for He says to us: “As long as you did 
it to one of these my least brethren you did it to me.” “Who- 
soever shall receive one such child in my name receiveth me.” 
St. La Salle emphasizes this principle when he writes: “Your 
faith should make you honor Jesus Christ in the person of your 
pupils. Recognize Him under the tatters of the poor children 
whom you have to instruct; adore Him in them; and fulfill your 
mission in their regard with affection and zeal, since they are 
His members.” 

The Child Christ is the model of children. He has practiced 
to perfection the virtues we wish to inculeate—piety, simplicity, 
obedience, trust in Providence, patience, purity. If we would 
only study Him with our pupils as He “advanced in wisdom and 
age and grace before God and man!” He is preeminently the 
model for young children, adolescents, and young men. Fénélon 
expresses this idea beautifully: “The principal object to be before 
the eyes of children is Jesus Christ, the author and perfecter of 
our faith, the center of all religion, and our only hope. We should 
accustom them to regard His life as our exemplar and His word 
as our law. We should lead them to reflect frequently on what 
He would think or say of their conduct.” And St. La Salle earn- 
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estly urges us to “act in such a way that our pupils may often 
think of Jesus as their good and only master, and may delight 
in speaking of Him; that they may long only for Him, and live 
but for Him.” Truly, Our Lord is the very principle of Catholic 
education, and the exemplar of pupils and teachers. Yet He must 
plead with us somewhat reproachfully, “Suffer the little children 
to come unto me.” The plea is addressed to us to make Our Lord 
known and loved, to show children the way to Him, or rather not 
to prevent them by a misguided zeal or by indifference from 
approaching Him as did the Apostles. Let them come to Him; 
He will do the rest. 

Let us conduct them to Him especially in the Holy Eucharist 
for shelter, protection, strength, for they are surrounded by 
dangers. Our work in this respect resembles the high mission of 
St. Joseph, who was assisted by angels against those who sought 
the life of Christ. The same enemy, using different instruments, 
seeks the spiritual life of our children. Bad example, indecent 
talk or obscene pictures, plus their own evil passions, conspire 
to ruin them spiritually. Worldly interests entice them; boon 
companions vie with the Child Christ for their friendship. If 
they will only walk hand in hand with the Child Christ through 
the disturbing and critical period of adolescence; if they will only 
remember that but once in His adolescence is there record that 
the Child Christ was withdrawn from the protection of His holy 
parents, the time when they found Him in the Temple, our chil- 
dren will surely preserve their innocence. 

Our mission also resembles that of the guardian angels. They, 
too, wish to bring their charge to Christ. They protect him, warn 
him, inspire him, pray for him. Can we do less? At times they 
reprove, but with what gentleness and charity. Their mission is 
wholly one of goodness. “You will be veritable guardian angels 
of your pupils,” writes St. La Salle, “if you strive to incline their 
young hearts to Christian virtue.” 


IV. THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY AND HIS REWARD 

Without doubt, in our mission as visible guardian angels, our 
responsibility is great, for we must consider what is due the child, 
as well as what God, His Church, and society demand of us. 
Since we act as representatives of parents and ministers of Christ, 
the child is entitled to love and respect, protection, correction, 
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instruction, and encouragement in good. Our Lord said, “Feed 
my lambs.” The Church interprets this commission by confi- 
dently entrusting children, her hope and her joy, to our zealous 
solicitude. The state and society expect us to develop useful, 
law-abiding citizens and trust us to do this in our own way— 
upon a morality founded on religious teaching. These trusts and 
commissions impose an honorable obligation on teachers. With 
the patriarch Juda we say, “I take the boy upon me; require him 
at my hands.” But in Exodus God encourages us: “Take this 
child, nurse him for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” The spe- 
cifie obligations for us are work and prayer after the example of 
our Divine Model: “He was teaching daily in the temple,” but 
at night going out of the city He “went apart to pray.” “He 
began to do and to teach.” He was the model; He showed the 
way:. “Learn of me, because I am meek and humble of heart.” 
“The good shepherd, he goeth before his sheep, and his sheep 
follow him.” Clearly there is no other way; if we are sincere in 
the discharge of our obligations, if we are zealous about fashion- 
ing Christ in the souls of our children, we must do these things 
Our Lord’s way. 

These considerations cannot but fill us with gratitude for 
the sublime vocation to which God has called us, and with zeal 
for the successful discharge of our very serious responsibilities. 
Christian education is a sublime work. It is a veritable apos- 
tolate, for, says St. La Salle, “to teach children the mysteries of 
religion and to give them the spirit of Christianity is not less a 
good than to procure the conversion of infidels.” It is a meri- 
torious work; it answers the direct appeal of Our Lord, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.” We do better ; we bring them 
to Him and attempt to make them resemble Him more closely. 
But have we and have our children this appreciation of our mis- 
sion? If not, is not the fault ours? May it not be that we do 
not satisfy their longing for the ideal because we fail to present 
the Child Christ as their exemplar? Because, for lack of zeal in 
preparing by meditation and prayer and union with God, we fail 
to impress them with the sincerity of our interest in their spiritual 
welfare? Because through lack of preparation we fail to inter- 
pret the Child Christ? Because we fail to be a living model of 
the Ideal we present to them? These are serious questions be- 
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cause of the sublimity and the responsibility of the mission to 
which we have dedicated ourselves. 

It seems fitting to conclude with the fatherly advice of that 
scholarly and saintly Belgian educator, Cardinal Mercier. Dur- 
ing a retreat he advised his priests to be “men of contemplation 
and men of action; of contemplation in order to approach Christ; 
of action in order to fulfill their apostolic duties.” “Contempla- 
tion,” he told them, “was the source from which they should 
drink, action the canal by which they should relieve the thirst 
of the flock of Christ.” 


Broruer F.S.C. 


A COMPARISON OF WORK TAKEN BY GRADUATES 
OF CATHOLIC AND PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


Interest in public education in this country has led to the pro- 
duction of a tremendous amount of literature on the public 
schools. As might be expected, because of the similarity of 
conditions in which both Catholic and public schools must func- 
tion, this literature has had a decided effect upon practice in 
Catholic schools. All too frequently, perhaps, the practice of 
the public school has been imitated without any evaluation of 
its merit, and often, of course, because of the pressure of such 
external forces as accrediting agencies and governmental regu- 
lation. 

It may be of some value, then, to study similarities between 
public and Catholic schools and to determine whether such 
similarities are desirable or whether, perhaps, the Catholic 
schools might differentiate themselves in conformity with valid 
educational theory. The purpose of the following study is to 
call attention to certain likenesses and differences between public 
and Catholic schools and to suggest modifications that might 
be made to improve the administration of the latter. 

A recent investigation by Sister M. Rose Kreibich* of 140 
Catholic high schools in the Middle West makes it possible to 
draw some interesting conclusions regarding the curriculum of 
Catholic high schools as compared with that of public high 
schools. Sister M. Rose’s study should be of considerable value 
to teachers and administrators of Catholic schools. It contains 
a wealth of data regarding faculty, student population, size of 
schools, differences among schools because of such variables as 
size and control, curriculum and curriculum changes. The 140 
high schools included in her study are distributed over eight 
states, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. They are representative of schools of 
twenty-three dioceses and seven archdioceses. Of the total 
number of schools 40 per cent, or 57, had an enrolment of less 
than 100 students; 38 per cent, or 53, had an enrolment of be- 


* An evaluation of curricula in 140 Catholic secondary schools of the 
Middle West. Ph.D. dissertation, Louis University, 1938. pp. 347. 
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tween 101 and 250; 14 per cent, or 19, an enrolment between 
251 and 500; 8 per cent, or 11, an enrolment of more than 500.* 
In general the schools may be considered as representative of 
Catholic high schools throughout the country. 

While all the data assembled by Sister M. Rose are likely to 
be of value for the study of the Catholic high school, those 
sections dealing with the programs followed by graduates make 
it possible to draw comparisons with similar studies of gradu- 
ates from public high schools. 

As one phase of her investigation Sister M. Rose studied the 
work taken by 4,834 students who graduated in June, 1937, 
from the 140 Catholic schools. From an analysis of the pro- 
grams followed by these students in their four years in high 
school it is possible to compile the following table showing the 
percentage distribution of their work in the various subject 
fields: 

Tastz I*—Percentage work com completed by 1937 


140 Catholic high schools. uded in estima 


Date Percentage distribution by subject groups 


Number 
of of Grad- Foreign Mathe- Non 
uation English Studies Languages matics Science Academic 
1937 (a) 16.45 17.66 12.46 9.16 risy 


The preceding table may be interpreted as follows: Ordinarily 
the student would take 16 units of work in his four years of 
high school. If he has taken a social science for one year and 
thus gained one unit, his work in social science would be one- 
sixteenth or 6.25 per cent of the total work he has done in high 
school; two units in social science would mean that he has taken 
12.5 per cent of his work in that field, and so on. It must be 
borne in mind that, in the compilation of the above percentages, 
religion was excluded from the total work taken. In the schools 
studied it was found that ordinarily four units in religion were 
required. 

* Op. cit., p. 70. 
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Sister M. Rose presents no exact data from which it is pos- 
sible to compute the percentage of work taken in English; it is 
probable, however, that for most students in this group the per- 
centage of work in English ranged from 20 to 25 per cent, as 
most of the schools required from three to four units of English 
for graduation.‘ Of the non-academic subjects, including such 
fields as commercial subjects, agriculture, home economics and 
the like, commercial subjects accounted for 15.62 per cent of 
the total of 19.40 per cent. Another significant fact that must 
be noted is that in these schools the industrial arts were almost 
entirely absent from the curriculum. 

At the time of the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
data were likewise collected on the percentage distribution of 
work taken by graduates of public high schools. Table II shows 
the distribution of work of 8,438 graduates of public high schools 
in Washington, D. C., Denver, Joliet, Trenton, St. Louis, Provi- 
dence, Sacramento, Long Beach, and Springfield, Mass., from 
1926 to 1930 inclusive. 
school graduates in clasocs 1926 to 1690 ta wine citier, (Washington, DG. 
Denver, Joliet, Trenton, St. Louis, Providence, Sacramento, Long Beach, 
and Springfield, Mass.) 


Number Date Percentage distribution by subject groups 
of of Grad- Social Foreign Mathe- Non- 
Graduates uation English Studies Languages matics Science Academic 
8438 og 21.1 168 138 115 10.0 as 
a 


(8) Does not include physical education. 
Except for work in the non-academic subjects, there is a re- 
markable similarity in the programs followed by both Catholic 
and public high school graduates. Differences of emphasis in 
Catholic and public schools are brought out more clearly in 
Table III. 

In interpreting the data presented in Table III the limitations 
of the data must be kept in mind. The Catholic school gradu- 
ates were of the class of 1937; the public school group in the 
class of 1930. The Catholic group number 4,834; the public 

* Op. cit., p. 137. 

Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 19, GP.O., 933, p. 219. 
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Taste [lIl—Percentage distribution of work completed Catholic and 
public high school graduates. sd by 


Public High School Graduates 


Catholic Hi in five cities (Denver, Wash- 
School - ington, D. C., Joliet, Long 
uates, 1937.° Beach, Providence), 1930.7 
Total —— languages 17.66 13.7 
Alle other foreign 
anguages ............. 5.90 90 
Mathematics ................ 12.46 124 
Total commercial subjects 15.62 13.1 
mography ............ 1 3.1 
Bookkeeping ............ 2.55 20 
Other commercial subjects 0.96 56 
Home economics ............ 2.63 24 
Industrial arts .............. (b) 40 
1 other subjects, not in- 
cluding physical education 
and religion .............. 1.11 152 
Number of graduates ...... 4,834 ‘1,035 


See Table 
ublie high schools in cities, the percentage in 
° since are 


aa group, 1,035. The public school group for which statis- 
tical material has been given are situated almost exclusively in 
the larger cities. The Catholic schools, on the other hand, are 
distributed over cities of a greater population range, from cities 
of less than 2,500 to one of more than three million; neverthe- 
less they serve a predominantly urban area. It is significant 
that while in the Catholic schools foreign languages constitute 
17.66 per cent of the work of graduates, in the public schools 
they constitute only 13.7 per cent of the total. While the major 
emphasis in foreign language in both Catholic and public schools 
is upon Latin, in the latter the emphasis is not nearly so marked. 

Notable, too, is the percentage of commercial subjects taken 
by Catholic school graduates. While 13.1 per cent of the work 
of public graduates is made up of commercial subjects, among 
the Catholic graduates the percentage is 15.62. In the latter 


renee from tables presented by Sister M. Rose, op. cit., pp. 203- 
"Adaptation from table presented by A. K. Loomis and others, op. cit, 
p. 
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group major attention has been given to typewriting, stenog- 
raphy and bookkeeping, while in the former there is somewhat 
greater diversification of content. In the field of home eco- 
nomics, percentages in both groups are low and almost identical. 
While scarcely any of the Catholic school graduates have taken 
industrial arts, work in this field amounted to 4 per cent for 
the public schools. The percentage of work in agriculture in 
Catholic schools is low, though somewhat more attention is ac- 
corded to agriculture than was the case generally a decade ago. 
As might be expected of the graduates of these public schools, 
work in agriculture was negligible. 

The question of the significance of the conditions prevailing 
in the 140 Catholic schools so far discussed, and of conditions 
in Catholic schools generally, since the selected schools are rep- 
resentative of the larger group, may now be raised. 

In the first place, is it desirable that nearly one-eighth of the 
student’s time in high school be taken up in the study of Latin? 
It is perhaps somewhat futile to debate the issue. But does the 
practice represent a rational approach to the problem of adapta- 
tion of the curriculum to present needs or is it merely a tradi- 
tional practice? The latter would seem to be the case. Sister 
M. Rose found that, in 32.1 per cent of the 140 schools, Latin 
was required for graduation. Whereas 35.4 per cent of the 
parish high schools required Latin, only 27.8 per cent of the 
central schools had such a requirement, which would indicate 
possibly that the central school is somewhat more disposed than 
the parochial school to modify its curriculum in accord with 
modern psychological findings in respect to the intelligence, in- 
terests, aptitudes, and needs of students.* 

Given the chance, students in Catholic schools would express 
an entirely different viewpoint regarding the value of Latin than 
administrators. This is indicated by statements of students in 
the 140 schools regarding the value of Latin.’ It is evidenced 
also in the decided drop in student enrolment in Latin in both 
high school and college after Latin requirements have been met. 

Student opinion, of course, will hardly be enough to sanction 
a curriculum change. Certain values are alleged for the study of 
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Latin. It is searcely the place to impugn those values. A cogent 
argument might be advanced for the inclusion of Latin in the 
Catholic high school. “Might be advanced” is used advisedly, 
for the reason is rarely proposed : Latin could be an instrument 
for producing a better understanding of the development and the 
importance of Catholicism in the world. An examination of the 
content of Latin courses in Catholic schools will reveal little 
appreciation of this particular value, though, since the content 
differs little from that of public schools. It is possible, of course, 
that such a value could not be attained in the limited time given 
to Latin, for the majority of students take it for two years only. 
As for other values of Latin, are these so unique that the inter- 
ests, the abilities, and the intelligence of the student must be 
disregarded in the hope of attaining them? 

If one criticism of the Catholic high school might be made 
on the basis of its impracticality, rather paradoxically another 
might be made because of its too great practicality. In the 140 
Catholic schools studied by Sister M. Rose, work in commercial 
subjects, with stress on typing, stenography, and bookkeeping, 
overshadowed all other non-academic pursuits. Interrogated re- 
garding the careers they wished to follow, 1,098 graduates out 
of 3,683 expressed the wish to enter business service (typists, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, clerks, office workers) ; 330, secre- 
tarial work; 310, teaching; 291, nursing; 256, engineering; 104, 
journalism; 100, medicine; 97, law; 94, home work; and 74, art. 
These were the ten highest preferences. Some low preferences 
were as follows: carpentry, 1; civil service, 11; electrician, 13; 
farming, 18; insurance, 5; linotype, 1; printing, 6; police, 5; 
salesmanship, 24; trade (retailers, wholesalers, etc.), 17.° This 
information regarding the student’s vocational choice, coupled 
with that regarding the work taken by high school graduates, is 
of considerable interest, as it indicates the need in Catholic 
schools of better adaptation to present and probable future 
economic trends. 

Curriculum maladjustment might be better appreciated were 
more information available on the after-school careers of high 
school students. At the time of the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, limited data were gathered on the vocational 


* Ibid., pp. 216-221. 
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activities of some 2,663 former pupils of public high schools in 
Bridgeport, Conn., Springfield, Mass., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Joliet, Ill. About one-third of these stu- 
dents had entered high school in 1920 and about two-thirds in 
1925. Many had dropped out of school before graduating in 1924 
or 1929. Regardless of that fact, the vocational career of the 
student was studied to determine the use that he had made of 
his commercial, industrial or home economics training. It was 
found that 84.2 per cent of those who had had one or more units 
of commercial training were employed or had been employed at 
one time in a commercial occupation. On the other hand, only 45.6 
per cent of those who had received industrial training were mak- 
ing or had made use of it in an industrial occupation. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the home economics students found it of 
use in making a living.” 

What conclusions may be drawn from the data of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education and from the conditions reported 
regarding Catholic schools? At first sight it might appear that 
the emphasis in the latter upon commercial subjects has been 
well placed. There is little reason to presume a vast difference 
in the after-school vocational careers of public and Catholic high 
school students. If that is true, then it might be assumed that 
the greater number of those who had taken commercial subjects 
in Catholic schools would use them in a practical way.” A 
somewhat more critical examination of economic conditions and 
terminology would reveal the fallacy of any such assumption. 
In the study made during the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, the student was accounted to have entered a com- 
mercial occupation if he entered either what the census terms s 
“clerical” occupation or had entered “trade.” 

In 1930 approximately four million people were engaged in 
“clerical” occupations; of this number slightly more than 800,000 
were engaged as stenographers and typists and slightly more 
than 900,000 as bookkeepers, cashiers and accountants. In the 
same year the census listed approximately six million people in 
“trade.” In the census “trade” classification were two million 
C. E. Drake, The Horizontal Organisation 
1932, No. 17, omer Survey of Sec- 
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salesmen; 1,700,000 retail dealers; 400,000 clerks in stores; about 
250,000 insurance agents; about 250,000 real estate agents and 
officials; about 200,000 bankers, brokers and money lenders, the 
remainder distributed in numerous miscellaneous occupations.** 

If, then, the student who had taken typing, bookkeeping or 
shorthand in school and entered a census “trade” or “clerical” 
occupation were considered to have put his training to use, it 
would be fairly easy to demonstrate a high correlation between 
commercial pursuits in school and commercial pursuits after 
school. The correlation, however, is more apparent than real.** 
What relation is there between school typing and selling or man- 
aging a grocery store, or being engaged in the operation of a real 
estate agency? Of what practical value would typing ability or 
shorthand be in the management of a grocery store or selling in- 
surance? Would not the modicum of practical value that might 
be demonstrated be almost insignificant? There is no more 
reason to assume that the narrow training provided by typing, 
shorthand and bookkeeping will be a satisfactory preparation 
for the multifarious positions included in the ten million census 
“clerical” and “trade” occupations, of which only two million are 
in stenography, typing, and bookkeeping, as there is to assume 
that Latin would be satisfactory. 

Another question might be raised. In 1930 the census classi- 
fied about 8 per cent of all workers into “clerical” occupations 
and another 12 per cent into “trade.”** Thus a fifth of all 
workers were in “clerical” or “trade” occupations. Mention has 
already been made of the occupational preferences of Catholic 
graduates. Out of a total of 3,683, there were 1,098 who wished 
to become typists, stenographers, bookkeepers, clerks and office 
workers, and another 330 who wished to become secretaries. 
Since Sister Rose did not define precisely the meaning of her 
terms in discussing the vocational choices of the graduates 
studied, it is hazardous to draw too sweeping conclusions from 
her data. We may assume, though, that a total of 1,428 gradu- 
ates, or 38 per cent, were desirous of entering “clerical” occu- 
pations, or nearly five times as many proportionately as are 

“ Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1986, 
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engaged in such occupations. Furthermore, it is evident from 
the numbers who had taken commercial subjects in high school, 
that many of them must have had such intentions prior to grad- 
uation, for 65 per cent of the graduates had taken typing, 44 
per cent, shorthand, and 35 per cent, bookkeeping.** 

In spite of the fact then that those states in which these 
schools are distributed have but a third of their population in 
rural regions," is there much likelihood that, when high schools 
are turning out students in the proportion of five to one for every 
clerical position, these students will get jobs where that com- 
mercial training will be of immediate value? 

Still greater doubt is thrown upon the wisdom of extensive and 
specific training in vocational subjects in high schools when fur- 
ther comparisons are made between the curriculum followed and 
the vocational preferences of students. Sister M. Rose observed 
that, among 3,683 graduates of Catholic schools who answered 
her inquiries regarding occupational preferences, “Vocational 
choices bear practically no relation to curricula followed.” ** 
Relative to this question an investigation among public high 
school students may be cited. The National Survey of Second- 
ary Education found that among high school boys enrolled 
in commercial curricula from 40 to 55 per cent planned to enter 
commercial or clerical service; of those enrolled in industrial 
arts curricula, 35 to 70 per cent planned to enter trades; among 
girls it was found that about 75 per cent of those enrolled in 
commercial curricula wished to enter commercial or clerical 
service, while of those in household arts curricula, from 3 to 10 
per cent planned to take up home making as an occupation and 
from 2 to 25 per.cent were interested in personal service.* The 
somewhat higher relations between curriculum and vocational 
preference in the public schools may be explained in part by the 
fact that in the public schools studied a greater variety of cur- 
ricula was to be found, while in the Catholic schools the choice 
of curricula was more limited. 

The data presented on vocational preferences of students in 
both public and Catholic schools would warrant the conclusion 


“ Sister M. Rose, op. 
Abtract ofthe States, 1986, p. 7. 
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that it is extremely unwise to center commercial courses, or any 
other course, for that matter, upon specifics, since the student 
in many cases has no intention of using such specifics. This, 
together with the limited vocational opportunities such specific 
training offers, again points to the undesirability of centering 
work in high school upon a narrow technical training. 

More positively, if the Catholic high school wishes to prepare 
for census “clerical” or “trade” occupations, is it not obvious 
that there must be a somewhat different emphasis in the offer- 
ings of the schools and in the guidance of students? More em- 
phasis might be placed upon preparation for the census “trade” 
occupations. What specifically such preparation should be the 
writer is not prepared to suggest beyond saying that it should 
be general in nature, that it be directed to giving the student an 
understanding of the various social, economic, governmental, 
geographic, and historic factors affecting his own life and the 
management of business in this country and abroad. If that 
were done, there might be ultimate values for the student even 
if he did not enter business—values which are scarcely attain- 
able now when the student’s business training consists almost 
entirely of typing, shorthand and bookkeeping. 

It is interesting to observe that, while Catholic schools have 
provided training in commercial subjects and home economics, 
almost no attention has been given to agriculture and industry. 
Again it is pertinent to cite census data for the year 1930. At 
that time approximately 20 per cent of all workers were en- 
gaged in agriculture and 30 per cent in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. Traditional attitudes, the cost of offering 
courses in agriculture and industrial arts, the problem of teacher 
training, and doubt about the wisdom of such courses are all 
factors that explain the situation in the Catholic schools. But, 
if justification can be found for teaching commercial courses, 
why can it not be found for teaching agriculture and industrial 
arts? Would they not have the same occupational value? From 
the standpoint of occupational training the curriculum is of value 
now chiefly for girls. From another standpoint too it would be 
worth while to place some stress on the importance of agricul- 
ture and industry in national life. Would it not appear from 
the work taken and the career preferences expressed by gradu- 
ates of Catholic schools that they are impressed chiefly by the 
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fact that professions and commerce offer opportunity for em- 
ployment? If more work were offered in agriculture and indus- 
trial arts, is there not a likelihood that these erroneous impres- 
sions and possibly, too, wrong attitudes toward other occupations 
might be corrected? 

If any such modifications of the curriculum are made, of 
course, there must be caution against pursuing a policy like: 
that in the past, when the stress has been upon the specific 
rather than upon the general training that is likely to be of 
value not only in an occupation but also in family and civic 
life, and in the use of leisure.*® 

In conclusion the following summary may be made: 

Except for the emphasis on religion the Catholic high school 
closely resembles the public high school. 

Catholic high schools are insisting too much upon the study 
of Latin, disregarding the intelligence, interests, aptitudes and 
needs of the student. 

There is too much insistence upon a highly specific commer- 
cial training that is likely to have little occupational value. 

The occupational interests and needs of boys are not well 
taken care of. 

There is need of better guidance of students in the choice of 
a vocation. 

In general, Catholic high schools should critically examine 
their curriculum to determine the extent to which it is conform- 
able to Catholic educational ideals and the extent to which it 
is adapted to the intelligence, the interests, sex differences, and 
needs of students as well as its suitability for a particular geo- 
graphic region. 

More particularly a somewhat greater emphasis on adapta- 
tion of the curriculum to the varied occupational needs of the 
student is desirable. In making this adaptation the Catholic 
school might profit from the somewhat longer and more exten- 
sive experience of the public schools. The public schools have 
introduced commercial training, industrial arts, agriculture, home 
economics and other subjects presumed to be of occupational 
value. Investigation has shown low correlation between the spe- 
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cific vocational training offered in the public schools with occu- 
pations followed after school. The whole problem of determin- 
ing correlations between school work taken and later occupa- 
tional activity has been obscured by the failure of investigators 
to clarify terms. Commercial subjects, industrial arts, agricul- 
ture and home economics in schools have frequently offered a 
specific training, possibly valuable in a specific occupation in- 
cluded in the census list of “agriculture,” “manufacturing and 
industry,” “clerical” or other occupations, but of little general 
value for the whole classification, and therefore of little practi- 
cal value for most of the students taking such courses. 

Since the present curriculum may be criticized chiefly for its 
stress on specifics, future modifications must be made with con- 
siderable caution and attention to the general social, civic and 
economic activities of the student after he leaves school and has 
taken up the responsibilities incident to such activities as earn- 
ing a living, participating in civic affairs, and maintaining a 
family. 


School of Education, 
St. Louis University. 


Joun A. Kerans. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
MAINE 

It is the purpose of this article to present a brief account of 
the work of the Jesuit missionaries in Maine, which is definitely 
the first Catholic educational activity in the State of Maine. 

“The Catholic missionary is an educator in the best sense of 
the term.” One of the finest examples of the truth of this state- 
ment is found in the accomplishments of the heroic, self- 
sacrificing missionaries of the Society of Jesus, who labored so 
faithfully discharging their mission of religion and mercy among 
the Abnaki Indians in Maine with few interruptions from 1612 
to 1738. 

These Catholic priests were men of peace, piety, and gentle- 
ness; their zealous devotion, and genuine religious spirit compel 
the respect and admiration of everyone. Their mission was to 
christianize, civilize and educate the savage and where others 
failed, they succeeded. 

The Jesuit missionaries learned the Abnaki language, taught 
them religion, converted them and finally baptized them, so 
that the Indians in Maine became Catholics in religion. 

On Whit Sunday, May 22, 1611, Reverend Peter Biard, 8.J., 
a professor in the Jesuit College at Lyons, and Reverend Enne- 
mond Massé, 8.J., landed at Port Royal, where they immediately 
began laboring for the conversion of the Indians. About the 
middle of June, 1613, the two Jesuits, augmented by the arrival of 
Father Jacques Quentin, Brother Gilbert Du Thet of the Society 
of Jesus and thirty colonists, founded the mission settlement of 
Saint Sauveur, on the southeastern shore of Mount Desert Island, 
Maine.? This was destroyed a few months later by Captain 
Samuel Argall from Virginia, who attacked and destroyed the 
unfortified settlement, killing Brother Gilbert Du Thet.* Father 
Massé was set adrift in a small boat with fourteen Frenchmen, 
while Fathers Biard and Quentin were carried away to Virginia. 

Many of the Abnaki Indians, who through kindred Algonquin 
tribes visited the French at Quebec, unforgetful of the lessons 
taught by the pious missionaries, repeatedly asked for priests. 
The Superior of the Jesuit mission band in Canada yielded to 


*Reuben C. Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. 


Madison, Wisconsin : 1928, 1, 6. 
* Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. 
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their solicitations and on August 21, 1646, assigned Reverend 
Gabriel Druillettes to found the Mission of the Assumption 
along the Kennebec River, where dwelt the Abnaki tribes.‘ 
Five days later the priest departed for his mission. His first 
task was to learn their language. This he did through the 
medium of the Algonquin tongue, which he had already mas- 
tered. He visited the sick, administered to their spiritual needs 
and made friends with the authorities in charge of the English 
trading post about 20 miles down the river. The Abnakis 
erected a small plank chapel in which the priest performed the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. By this time able to speak their 
language with some fluency, the priest taught them about God, 
their Creator, and the essentials of His holy religion. He urged 
them to avoid the destructive liquors offered by the traders, 
setting for them a true example of Christian living. Daily the 
work of instruction in the fundamental truths of Christianity 
was carried on, with the priest teaching them the ordinary 
prayers and hymns which he had translated into their language. 

Since the Capuchin Fathers claimed sole authority to con- 
duct missions in the territory, the foundation was relinquished 
from June, 1647, to September, 1650. With the consent of the 
Capuchins and after many supplications on the part of the 
Abnakis, Father Druillettes returned to Narantsoak on the Ken- 
nebec River, the site of the present town of Norridgewock, a 
few miles from Skowhegan, Maine. 

In November, 1650, the venerable Jesuit was commissioned 
by the French to visit Boston to solicit Puritan aid against the 
Iroquois, in return for trading privileges among the Indians, 
which Massachusetts had previously requested from Quebec. 
While in Boston he was the guest of Major General Gibbons, 
proprietor of the English trading company, and visited the min- 
ister John Eliot, whom he characterized as one of the few Eng- 
ish missionaries who exhibited zeal for the conversion of the 
Indians. Early in January, Father Druillettes returned to his 
missionary labors, but in September, 1651, he set out once more 
for Boston and thence to New Haven, where he consulted with 
the commissioners of the New England Colonies.* Upon his 

* Ibid., Vol. 38, pp. 17-22. 

* Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. 36, 
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return to Narantsoak the instruction of the Indians continued 
until March, 1652, when his superiors recalled him to Quebec, 
where he remained until 1656, then he returned to the Kennebec 
for the winter, and bade a last farewell to his flock. 

For some years after these missions of Father Druillettes no 
further attempt was made to establish the church at Norridge- 
wock, but the Abnakis kept the faith by visits to the missions 
at Sillery. 


Reverend Jacques Bigot, 8.J., who had labored at the Abnaki © 


mission at Sillery, mastered the language, composed hymns for 
the Indians, was assigned in 1687 to renew the Maine mission 
and found a church among the Indians. At Narantsoak, now 
Norridgewock, on the Kennebec the chapel was erected in 1688.* 

The missionary who achieved the greatest educational success 
among the Abnakis was Father Sebastian Rasle, S.J. 

“The Jesuits planted the cross at an early date among the 
tribes of the Abhakis. But, of the missionaries whom they sent 
there, no one endured or accomplished so much to Christianize 
the Indians as Father Rasle.’” 

Arriving in Quebec, October 13, 1689, he immediately went to 
live in the Abnaki village near Quebec, where he devoted him- 
self assiduously to the task of acquiring a knowledge of their 
language. In 1694 his assignment to Norridgewock began, where 
he found a crude church already built, which he adorned with 
altar decorations, sacred vessels, and ornaments such as he was 
able to procure from his superiors in Quebec. 

Writing to his nephew in France, October 15, 1722, Father 
Rasle gives an account of his occupation: 


“T have trained a minor Clergy of about forty young savages, 
who in cassocks and surplices, assist at divine service; each one 


has his duty, not only in at the holy sacrifice of the 
ce at the iction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. . 


to hear Mass, and at sunset to assist in the rendition of the 
evening prayers. Prayers were composed by the priest which 
they chanted or recited aloud. Appropriate sermons were de- 


* Young ibid., pp. 475-476. Vol. 87-97. 
George Barstow, History of Concord, 
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livered on Sundays and feast days, as well as a short exhorta- 
tion given daily to strengthen the practice of some virtue, or to 
encourage them to overcome a particular weakness. 


“After mass I catechize the children and the young people; a 
great number of older persons are present and answer with 
docility the questions which I put to them. The remainder of 
the morning until noon is devoted to all thane who have anything 
to tell me. At that time they come in crowds to reveal to me 
their griefs and anxieties, or tell me the causes of complaint 
which they have against their tribesmen, or to consult me about 
their marriages or their other private affairs. I must instruct 
some, console others, and correct a few others with reprimands. 
. . . In the afternoon I visit the sick and go to the cabins of 
those who have need of special instruction... .”* 

It will thus be seen that the educational work of this Jesuit 
missionary had reaped an admirable harvest of good. 

“The whole nation of the Abnakis is Christian and very zeal- 
ous to preserve their religion.’”° 

The Christianizing and civilizing influence of Father Rasle 
became the special object of English opposition, hatred and 
cruelty. From the time of the missions of Father Druillettes the 
Indians were friendly to the French. With the threatening wars 
the English tried to secure the good will of the tribe and use 
it against the French, by offering them trade advantages. In 
1701 the New England authorities ordered the Abnakis to send 
away the three Jesuit fathers who were in their villages and re- 
place them with Protestant ministers from New England. They 
refused to comply and were warned to expect punitive measures 
from the English." In 1705, Colonel Hilton penetrated the ter- 
ritory of the Indians, pillaged the mission stations, and destroyed 
the church, rectory, and all the wigwams at Norridgewock. As 
a gesture of peace, the Governor of Massachusetts offered to 
rebuild the church if the Indians would dismiss Father Rasle 
and accept a Protestant minister. The Abnakis declined, build- 
ing themselves a temporary bark chapel, which was remodeled 
into a new church, and completed in 1718, at the expense of the 
Governor-General of Canada. 

The Governor-General of New England in 1717 sent to the 
lower part of the Kennebec River a minister from Boston to 


ibid. Vol. 67, 
Op. cit., 
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establish there a school for the purpose of instructing at govern- 
ment expense the Indian children.* Since the salary of the 
minister was to increase in proportion to the number of scholars, 
everything was done to attract them to the school. The children 
were flattered, given presents, urged to come to school, but after 
two months of much useless activity not a single child was won. 
The minister then addressed himself to the Indians themselves, 
questioned them about their faith, and ridiculed their answers, 
the sacraments and all practices so sacredly observed in the 
Catholic religion. These first attempts to mislead the savages 
were opposed by Father Rasle in a manuscript of over a hundred 
pages which he sent to the minister. This treatise proved from 
Scripture, tradition and from theological arguments the truths 
which were attacked. A few days later the minister returned to 
Boston."* 

The New England hatred against Father Rasle became so in- 
tense that the General Court of Massachusetts issued a procla- 
mation requiring the Indians to surrender to their authorities all 
Jesuits, and particularly Father Rasle. Governor Drummer sent 
Colonel Thomas Westbrook in January, 1722, to Maine, where 
he destroyed the church and mission of Father Etienne Lauver- 
jat, S.J., located a short distance from the mouth of the Kendus- 
keag River. Westbrook then proceeded to Norridgewock for the 


purpose of capturing or killing Father Rasle. 

“Two young Abnakis, who were hunting on the seashore heard 
that the English had entered the river; immediately turned their 
steps to that quarter, so as to observe the movements of the 
English. Having perceived them about ten leagues from the 
Village, these Savages outran them by crossing the country, 
that they might inform me, and help the old, men, women, and 
children to retire in haste. I had only time to consume the hosts, 
to inclose in a small box the sacred vessels, and to escape into 
the woods.””** 

The priest’s house was pillaged, his church destroyed and his 
strong box containing personal property and papers was carried 
away.’® Among the papers seized at this time was Father Rasle’s 
dictionary of the Abnaki language. The original manuscript in 

* Ibid., Vol. 67, p. 97. 

was Rev. Joseph Baxter, who was born in 
Braintree, Mass. in 1676. 1695 to 1717, he was pastor of a church 
in Medfield, Mass. (Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. ofp 335.) 

id., Vol. 67, pp. 113-116.) 
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* Rev. William Kip, The Jesuits in America, pp. 15-17. 
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the priest’s own handwriting carefully preserved is now in the 
library of Harvard University.’* In addition was taken away 
his manual of theology, Busembam’s “Medulla Theologiae 
Moralis,” which may now be found in the public library at 
Portland, Maine. The box itself was kept by Colonel Westbrook 
and preserved in the family of his daughter Elizabeth. Her 
great-grandson, the late Reverend Edmund Waldron of Pikes- 
ville, Maryland, a convert and a zealous priest, gave it to the 
Maine Historical Society in Portland, where it is now preserved 
as a valuable relic. 

In retaliation the Indians descended the river, destroyed three 
small English vessels, then pillaged and burned the new houses 
that the English had built. They abstained from all violence 
towards the inhabitants but took five as hostages pending release 
of their tribesmen in Boston."" 

A second expedition of the English resulted in the martyrdom 
of Father Rasle on August 23, 1724, at Norridgewock, a short 
distance from the present city of Waterville, Maine. 

In a letter by Father Pierre De La Chasse, S.J., Superior Gen- 
eral of the missions of New France, may be found a description 
of his death and an account of his labors. 

“An army of eleven hundred Englishmen and their savage 
ig unexpectedly came to attack the village of Narant- 
so 

“Father Rasle warned by the clamor and the tumult of the 
danger which was menacing his Neophytes, promptly left his 
house and fearlessly appeared before the enemy. . . 

“As soon as they perceived the Missionary a general shout 
was raised which was followed by a storm of musket-shots that 
was poured upon him. He dropped dead at the foot of a large 
cross that he had erected in the midst. of the Village, in order to 
announce the public profession that was made therein of adoring 
a crucified God. Seven savages who were around him were 
killed by his side.’”"* 

The next day he was buried by his faithful Indians on the 
same spot where the previous day he had celebrated the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 


* Thwaites, op. Vol. 67, p. 338. The dicti was published in 
1833, in the first x Bh of a new series of the Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, p: pages 375-574, edited by John Pickering 
who wrote an introduction and ad linguistic notations with numerous 

hical aids to its use. 

Tbid., Vol. 67, p. 117. 

* Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. 67, pp. 233-235. 
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By such a noble death, a career of thirty-seven years chris- 
tianizing and educating the Indians of his mission was brought 
to an end. 

Father De La Chasse, 8.J., continues his report with an esti- 
mate of Father Rasle’s labors: 


“He was indefatigable in the exercises of his devotion; in- 
- creasingly occupied in exhorting the savages to virtue, his only 
thought was to make them fervent Christians. . . . He was not 
content with instructing the savages almost every day in the 
church; he often visited them in their cabins. He also had the 
art of winning them to do whatever he wished. . . . 

“The cassock which he had on when he was killed seemed so 
worn out and in such poor condition to those who had seized it, 
that “sae threw it again upon his body and it was sent to us at 


ebec. 

“You may well believe my Reverend Father, that his virtues, 
of which New France has been for so many years witness, had 
won for him the respect of Frenchmen and savages.” ” 


After the martyrdom of Father Rasle many of the Norridge- 
wock Indians withdrew to Canada, and for several years nothing 
was done to restore this mission. In 1730, Father Jacques De 
Syresme, S.J., erected another chapel on the Kennebec but in the 
following year was recalled by his Superiors. After his departure, 
Father Charles Germain, 8.J., who was stationed at St. Anne’s 
mission, on the St. John’s River, 1738, visited them at various 
times and said Mass. After 1738, no evidence has been found of 
any other resident pastor among the Catholic Indians of Maine 
until Bishop Carroll sent Father Cinquard in 1791; however, 
the Indians by frequent visits to St. Anne’s mission preserved the 
faith. 

During the revolt of the colonies against English tyranny the 
Abnakis in large numbers joined the army of the Revolution. 
When peace was restored and Reverend John Carroll, a member 
of the suppressed Society of Jesus, was consecrated first Bishop 
of the United States, the Abnakis sent a delegation bearing the 
crucifix of Father Rasle, to present it to him and ask that a mis- 
sionary be sent for their guidance and direction. Pressed as he 
was by the needs of his vast diocese, the Bishop promised to send 
them a pastor. Father Cinquard of the Congregation of St. Sul- 
pice was sent to Oldtown in 1791, and remained there until 1794. 


* Ibid., Vol. 67, pp. 241-267. 
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Reverend John Cheverus was the next priest stationed there, but 
was soon recalled to Boston. In 1810, he was consecrated first 
Bishop of Boston and his jurisdiction extended over all New 
England. 

Reverend Benedict Fenwick, S.J., was consecrated second 
Bishop of Boston, November 1, 1825, and in 1832 purchased an 
acre of land at Narantsoak which included the whole space for- 
merly occupied by the church and rectory of Father Rasle. Here 
a church was erected in memory of the missionary and solemnly 
dedicated by the Bishop on August 23, the anniversary of the 
martyrdom of Father Rasle.*° 

In the preceding paragraphs a brief account has been given of 
the religious and education work of the Jesuit missionaries among 
the Indians in Maine. Here was planted the seed of Catholicity 
that was destined to bear fruit in the later organization of the 
church in the diocese of Portland. That these efforts were the 
first in the State of Maine is evident from the fact that the first 
Catholic church, St. Patrick’s, built by English-speaking people 
was dedicated by Father Cheverus, July 17, 1808, at Damari- 
scotta Mills in the town of New Castle. The first parochial 
school conducted by religious teachers was opened by the Con- 
gregation of Notre Dame of Montreal, in Portland, in 1864.74 
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III—THE TRAGIC STATE OF MODERN MATERIALISTIC CULTURE 


Viewed from the outside, modern materialistic culture pre- 
sents a very attractive appearance. The characteristic features 
already outlined indicate that its adherents can find in it abun- 
dant justification for their egoism and self-complacency. Its 
wonderful development and astonishing wealth of resource are 
unquestionably due to improvements in technology and to ad- 
vancement in every branch of science. Hence it might well 
seem that the time had come for the full realization of all the 
dreams entertained by materialists. 

Actually, however, things are not in such an ideal state; for 
complaints come pouring in from all sides; modern materialistic 
culture is really in a rather critical condition. Extreme indi- 
vidualism and autonomism, reinforced as they have been by 
materialism, are now at the top of their bent and are fast be- 
coming factors that make for disintegration and confusion. 
Worldly resources, it is true, are still amassed with increasing 
ease, but they are just as readily dissipated. Thanks to the 
growth of individualism and autonomism, these riches have been 
concentrated in the hands of a few, while the multitudes lead a 
hand-to-mouth existence—rigidly debarred from access to the 
source of such benefits. 

This critical situation is found on close examination to pos- 
sess all the earmarks of a tragic state. In what does the tragedy 
consist? Such is the question we propose briefly to answer in 
the present chapter. 

1. Modern Western culture has of late years developed on so 
grandiose a scale that the inhabitants of Europe and America 
may justly take pride in it. New inventions have made living 
easier and more comfortable. The strenuous toil once required 
for cultivation of the soil and for industrial production is now 
obviated by the machine. The latter does everything with less 
and less assistance from man; and it does its work not only 
skillfully but with extraordinary rapidity and accuracy. Over 
and above this, the machine has proved to be of considerable 
help to man even in his mental labor. Thanks to it, wealth 
can be enormously increased and, because of its adaptability to 
517 
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every need both great or small, human existence has taken on 
an aspect and a tempo heretofore unknown. Great strides have 
thus been made in multiplying conveniences and increasing the 
speed of communication and transportation, so that now life 
has at its disposal all the means that, from the materialist’s 
point of view, are necessary for its full development. The 
bounty provided by modern culture as a result of this stupen- 
dous progress in technology enables the man of today to lead 
a more comfortable existence and to feed and clothe himself 
much better than the men of former generations. He can travel, 
too, from one place to another with breath-taking speed. Vast 
distances no longer deter him from negotiating deals with other 
people. He can encircle the whole globe by aeroplane far more 
swiftly than his ancestor could traverse the distance separating 
the boundaries of a single province of one country in the days 
when equitation was the fastest mode of travel. By means of 
the telephone and the radio, he is able to converse with a fellow- 
being in the other half of the globe as readily as if both were 
in the same room. Gigantic smoke-stacks, towering skyscrapers, 
private residences equipped with all manner of labor-saving de- 
vices, shining railway tracks surveyed and laid with mathe- 
matical precision over the most direct routes, concrete highways 
spanning all countries of the earth—these are some of the 
trophies betokening the manifold triumph of modern technology 
and of the culture that gave it birth. Nor need enumeration 
stop here. Stream-lined gliding in the tow of electric engines, 
automobiles speeding along straight and level roads, palatial 
ships racing over the ocean waves, aeroplanes darting with dizzy 
swiftness through the sky; radios, steam-shovels, tractors and 
machines of various kinds utilized in cultivating the soil, in 
factories and in private homes—these and countless other in- 
ventions all play an important réle in human life today. They 
accelerate its pulse. They facilitate reciprocal interest among 
peoples and in thousands of ways promote common understand- 
ing between man and man. In view of the fellowship they tend 
to promote, at least outwardly, between nations and between 
individuals, and in view of the unparalleled advantages they 
afford for improving social relations among people in general, 
it is clear that the inventions in question belong to that part of 
culture which is called civilization. 
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And so, taking into consideration the fact that all these techno- 
logical achievements have been exported from Europe and North 
America to the other continents and have spread to Australia, 
Asia, Africa, and to the remotest islands that dot the oceans, we 
cannot but admit that Western civilization, which, at its outset, 
embraced only the Mediterranean countries, has now spread over 
the entire globe. Hence, Caucasian man, the representative of 
this civilization, is entitled to a certain measure of appreciation 
and esteem from the colored races of the world. His has indeed 
been a remarkable victory, all the more signal in that it has 
coincided with the great forward swing observable in all the 
branches of natural science. 

And yet, in spite of this wonderful progress in technology, in 

spite of the world-wide conquests of Western civilization, in 
spite of the promising conditions favoring its further develop- 
ment, in spite of the great stir in every branch of science, modern 
culture finds itself precariously involved in the throes of a major 
crisis. 
Its present discomfiture at a time when the development of 
technology is at its height, when conditions are so admirably 
suited for still greater progress in the field of science, only serves 
to bring into bolder relief the tragic state of modern culture. 

2. Its tragic state is further accentuated by the fact that 
modern materialistic culture has reached this crisis precisely as 
a result of the development of its two animating principles: 
individualism and autonomism. It was these principles that 
begot liberalism which, from the end of the eighteenth century, 
through the whole nineteenth century and up to the present time, 
has lain like a crushing weight upon the economic, social, scien- 
tific and religious structure of both Europe and America. In- 
dividualism and autonomism have served as a sort of protective 
covering for egoisms of every kind and have been made the pre- 
text for perpetrating the most atrocious of antisocial crimes. In 
all such cases, a mere personal wish, often quite whimsical, or 
some paltry selfish advantage or diversion, was the sole reason 
for action. Higher considerations were disregarded as of no 
importance, or if they were ever professed as actuating motives, 
it was only to camouflage the real, sinister aims, thus insuring 
their safe attainment in the unscrutinized background of intrigue. 
This selfsame individualism and autonomism, however, are 
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now productive of a counter-effect upon the very ones who were 
the first to put them in practice. Not that they have undergone 
any essential change. On the contrary, they have remained 
what they always were. But they have spread; they have, so to 
speak, assumed citizenship rights and become democratic. And 
how could it have been otherwise? What reason was there why 
they should be permitted to some and denied to others? By their 
very nature they are everybody’s privilege; one man is as much 
entitled to take advantage of them as another. 

From the moment, however, that individualism and autonom- 
ism began to spread, egoism suffered a serious set-back; it 
encountered a formidable obstacle in the form of strong and de- 
termined opposition on the part of other people’s egoism. If the 
adherent of present-day materialistic culture must needs 
tremble in the presence of his neighbor, if at every step he is 
forced to reckon with the risk of somebody attacking him with 
dagger or revolver either to wreak on him the vengeance of some 
political party or to rob him of his property, he finds himself in 
a desperate situation. For self-defense he has nothing but his 
wits and his own revolver or dagger, and these are often futile. 
Is there, then, no superior authority upon which he may count 
and which will guarantee to him the secure enjoyment of the 
fruits of his own extreme egoism? Obviously not, for to suppose 
such a thing would be illogical. 

When a man argues that autonomism and individualism, 
understood in a materialistic sense, together with egoism, their 
guiding factor, are unlimited prerogatives, and that they cannot 
be expected to show any deference to the principles laid down 
by logic; that the individualist is entitled to use any and every 
means which serves his purpose—let such a one remember that 
the same rights hold good for the inevitably antagonistic egoism 
of his neighbors and that the very rule that applies to himself, 


_ applies equally to others. 


Fraudulency, so widespread at the present time, is quite justi- 
fiable in the light of modern materialism. It is simply egoism in 
a modified form, sprouting from the same seed of autonomism 
and individualism. Basically, it is identical with that respectable 
egoism, which, under the guise of legality, commits the most 
daring frauds against individual persons, against organizations 
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and even against the State itself. The difference lies only in the 
mode of procedure. Whereas in the former case the fraud is 
manifestly unlawful and liable to punishment, in the latter case 
it is disguised and cannot be punished. 

The modern materialist has encountered on his life’s path the 
autonomism and individualism’ of other people and is thereby 
reduced to helpless impotence. His own principles are reacting 
against him; in this lies his nemesis. 

3. The technology, which characterizes modern culture, has 
enabled Western man to control the elements and to derive the 
full measure of benefits from nature. It has facilitated his 
ascendancy over all the peoples of the earth. Above all, it has 
opened to him a rich source of gain. Every new invention has 
brought about an increase in the scale on which industrial pro- 
duction is conducted, and, because of this, untold riches are 
accumulated. In fact, it was these selfsame riches that were 
the goal of all the strenuous efforts put forth by our material- 
istically-minded factory owners. For the latter were not in the 
least concerned about satisfying the actual needs of society, but 
had for their sole aim the objective of becoming as rich as pos- 
sible, at all costs and in the shortest time. 

Every means that led to this end was, in their eyes, justified. 
They sought, on the one hand, to create an exaggerated, artificial 
demand for the particular line of products they themselves 
turned out, to which end, they did not scruple to exploit to their 
own profit the misunderstandings dividing social classes nor did 
they draw the line at inciting nations to war; on the other hand, 
they have deliberately raised prices simply to extort the largest 
profit possible. 

The ever-improving machine has thus become the means of 
realizing modern man’s fondest dream of amassing such wealth 
as would suffice to secure for him everything that, in his opinion, 
could minister to his pleasures or increase his happiness. Hence, 
the machine has come to occupy the chief place in economic life 
_ and has effected far-reaching changes in social life. Its influence 
has altered the very physiognomy itself of highly-industrialized 
nations. These countries literally swarm with crowds of op- 
erators, engineers and clerks. Homestead workshops have been 
abandoned, the soil has been deserted, family ties have been 
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severed and there has been a general rush to enlist in the service 
of the machine. All have been lured on by the hope of unlimited 
gain. 

In consequence, the land, man’s natural source of nourishment, 
has been laid waste. Industrial centers have sprung up in pro- 
fusion and have expanded rapidly. Urbanization (migration to 
the cities) has assumed enormous proportions. Life has become 
increasingly more comfortable, and, to the accomplishment of the 
machine’s perpetual din, it has assumed a new tempo and 
rhythm. 

It was once thought that factories could be multiplied in- 
definitely, that machines could be indefinitely improved and in- 
creasing profits piled up by their agency. The which, however, 
has turned out to be a gross miscalculation. The upshot of this 
over-rapid and excessive industrialization, of this burdensome 
economic strain borne by communities, has been a panicky lack 
of confidence evidenced in chronic social and political anxieties; 
but factors, chiefly of a moral nature, have been the cause of the 
sharp decline in the demand for factory products. Unemploy- 
ment, the natural sequel to this, has been ever since the most 
burning of social questions—a problem of the utmost importance 
and in gravest need of solution. 

Untold multitudes of people, having lost their occupation, 
stand gazing helplessly at the machines, whose activity has had 
to be greatly curtailed. Acres of fertile land lie outside the 
cities, but the city-dwellers have now no inclination to return to 
the soil. Accustomed to less laborious ways of earning money 
they stubbornly eye the idle machines waiting for these to com- 
mence operating again. 

But will the hoped-for recovery ever reactivate all the ma- 
chines, and if so, will they ever again be operated at their full 
capacity? This is a question that weighs heavily upon all of us. 
As things are at the moment, the machine is only increasing 
and extending the economic strain. This is due to the fact that 
constant progress in technology enables the machine to operate 
more and more efficiently. Human assistance comes, in conse- 
quence, to be less and less necessary, with the result that the 
number of unemployed increases daily. The demand for ma- 
chine-made products keeps decreasing in inverse ratio to the 
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increase of unemployment and destitution, and this has had an 
adverse effect on the income of the factory-owners, too. 

And so, the machine, which has been the proudest boast of 
modern man and which has left its imprint upon his whole life, 
is aggravating the current crisis and increasing poverty. It is 
reacting against man and proving an obstacle to his aim of ac- 
quiring and enjoying wealth. It is filling him with feelings of 
painful disappointment and disillusionment. 

And if it is taken for granted that the prevailing crisis is 
bound to terminate—a view which is quite likely, in fact, almost 
certain, for history teaches us that every crisis comes to an end 
and is followed by a return to normal conditions—even so, the 
machine will not cease to be a force for evil and to threaten 
man with disaster, unless man can overcome and master his 
passion to use it for the exclusive purpose of amassing bound- 
less riches. 

Herein, to a great extent, lies the real tragedy of modern cul- 
ture, so largely founded on the machine. 

Accordingly, some people are advocating a return to the 
primitive state. If they had their way, they would scrap all the 
existing machinery. Such is the proposal of India’s hero, 
Gandhi, whose symbol for wholesome social and economic ac- 
tivity is the spinning-wheel in contrast to the automatic ma- 
chine. While this is an extreme position, it bears eloquent tes- 
timony, nevertheless, to the gravity of the situation. Because 
of the misapplication of machinery and the unrestrained greed 
of its owners, modern culture has fallen into a crisis so serious 
that certain observers believe that the only means of salvation 
is utterly to discard technology and to renounce all its benefits. 

Technology, however, and the machines devised and con- 
structed by it are praiseworthy evidences of man’s creative 
ability. Hence there should be no question of abandoning tech- 
nology; on the contrary, man should continue to develop and 
improve it. It is beneficial to him because it does away with 
needless toil in his life and is the source of many worth-while 
pleasures. But it can only be of benefit to the man who rises 
superior to his own “ego,” to considerations of purely personal 
gain—to the man who is inspired by lofty principles. If, on the 
contrary, man uses machinery for exclusively selfish purposes 
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and sees in it nothing but a means for furthering his own inter- 
ests, it is sure to become a curse to him, dragging him down to 
inevitable disaster. 

4. The adherent of materialistic culture often fancies himself 
as a humanitarian. Exchanging Christian for humanitarian 
maxims, he makes a bid for applause by voicing these senten- 
tiously and by parading them on every possible occasion. But 
the truth is, this ingratiating pose is simply a mask to cover up 
his unfailing egoism. In all his undertakings, his first and last 
thought is of material gain. Whenever a new prospect promis- 
ing certain advantages looms up before him, he becomes blind 
thereafter to everything else. He pays no heed to moral stand- 
ards and will be guided by no principles of honor—an attitude 
that is noticeably prevalent in modern business. For instance, 
if a businessman wishes to raise the price of certain foodstuffs 
such as corn, coffee, canned fish, and so forth, or if he wishes 
to keep prices in general at their current level, then straightway, 
with cold egoistic calculation, he sinks great quantities of such 
commodities and produce in the sea, or burns them or pours 
crude oil on them. And he will do this even at a time when 
widespread poverty and very famine prevail, when economic de- 
pression is daily increasing unemployment. He is not in the. 
least affected by the thought of the privations endured by the 
underfed, destitute throngs of jobless laborers or by the fact that 
frequently large numbers of people perish from downright star- 
vation—as in China. 

On the one side, materialistic culture’s humanitarian maxims, 
a superabundance of foodstuffs and their wanton destruction 
for the mere sake of greater gain; on the other, the misery and 
privations of unemployed millions and the starvation of count- 
less numbers of people who do not have so much as a morsel 
of bread or a mouthful of rice to appease their hunger—what 
a searching light all this throws upon the moral standards of 
materialistic culture and how ironically tragic this state of affairs 
appears in the presence of the unusual present-day facilities for 
producing great quantities of foodstuffs and amassing enormous 
wealth! 

5. Great progress is evidenced at the present time in all 
branches of science, especially in applied science. This, indeed, 
relates principally to the material side of life, but it is, never- 
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theless, valuable. The methods of scientific research have been 
vastly improved, new and important discoveries have been 
made, and various inventions of great practical utility have 
been wrought in every field of human interest. While all this 
is praisworthy and indicative of the creative ability of the mod- 
ern human brain, it would be inconsistent and at variance with 
truth to give all the credit for this to materialistic culture! It is 
well known that the adherents of Christian culture have at 
least equal merit on this score and so deserve equal, if not 
greater, praise. 

All this progress, so exuberant and resplendent in outward 
appearance, was expected to facilitate intercourse between in- 
dividuals and between nations, was to bring men together and 
to maintain harmony among them. Alas, such has not been the 
case; its actual effect has been just the reverse. All the expe- 
dients that have been featured by progress, including the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the radio and the airplane, poison gases 
and various recently-invented rays have shown a tendency to 
separate the nations and to arm them against one another. This 
is due to the fact that the first thought, after the achievement 
of any new invention, has invariably been to determine the 
military value of the invention in question. 

6. Modern man finds pleasure in investigating the phenomenal 
realities of the physical world perceivable by his senses. He 
travels with astonishing speed. In the aeroplane he rises high 
above the earth, gliding like a sea gull with wings outspread 
along air routes that span vast distances. He dreams of rocket 
flights into the stratosphere and even of reaching other planets. 
He knows the size, the chemical composition, the temperature 
and various other properties of remote planets and stars despite 
the fact that they are scattered through space at distances so 
great from the earth that the beams of their light require mil- 
lions of years to reach us. There is only one thing which fails 
to arouse his interest and about which, consequently, he knows 
nothing at all—his own soul. It animates him, makes him aware 
of inexhaustible streams of associated imagery and thought, 
awakens desires in him, stirs him to enthusiasm, draws him on 
to something higher; yet, all the while, it remains for him a 
veritable sphinx. Distracted by manifold affairs, he has no time 
for his soul, no time even to so much as advert to its bare exist- 
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ence. Hence, the higher aspirations, longings and aims of that 
soul are completely strange to him. All its idealism has become 
meaningless to him and suffers eclipse amid the profusion of 
sensual desires which obsess him. The soul’s flashes of enlight- 
enment and fire of genius all expire in a shower of sparks that 
vanish one by one, snuffed out by the deadening damp of the 
heavy fumes of matter. 

Nonetheless, the soul with all its latent spiritual resources 
is immeasurably more important and interesting than anything 
the phenomenal world contains. Is it not stark tragedy that 
the representatives of modern materialistic culture, while con- 
stantly preoccupied with extending the scope of physical re- 
search, are not in the least concerned about the human soul, but 
inclined, on the contrary, to ignore it, or to deny its very 
existence? 

ANDREW KRZESINSKI. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN KANSAS CITY, 
MARCH 27-29 


The invitation of the Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop 
of Kansas City, to hold its thirty-seventh annual meeting in 
that city during Easter week, March 27 to 29, has been accepted 
by the National Catholic Educational Association, it was an- 
nounced recently by the Rev. George Johnson, Secretary General. 
This will be the first time the Association has met in Kan- 
sas City. 

Arrangements are now being made for the general meetings and 
the sessions of the Parish-School Department, Secondary-School 
Department, College and University Department, Seminary De- 
partment, Minor-Seminary Section and Catholic Blind-Educa- 
tion Section. Committee meetings will be held on March 26. 


FIFTH NATIONAL CATECHETICAL CONGRESS 


The Fifth National Catechetical Congress of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine will be held in Cincinnati Novem- 
ber 4 to 7 under the patronage of His Excellency, Most Rev. 
John T. MeNicholas, O.P., 8.T.M., Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

The program includes general sessions, sectional meetings, 
demonstrations, sessions for clergy, sessions for Sisters, sessions 
for laity, committee meetings and a Teachers’ Institute. 

All meetings of the Congress will be held at the Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel with the exception of two at the Music Hall, and 
Saturday’s sessions at the Purcell High School. 


PAX ROMANA CONGRESS 


The bombshell of war that broke over Europe, September 
1st, found close to 300 Catholic students from European coun- 
tries attending the international Pax Romana Congress at the 
Catholic University in Washington. They had for a week been 
discussing Catholic Action, with emphasis on world peace. Their 
Congress had begun with prayers and hopes for peace and 
pledges to strive for international concord. While the continu- 
ing crisis in Europe hovered over their heads, nevertheless they 
had gone about their deliberations calmly and earnestly. 
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Virtually every one of the European delegates, including 
among 400 from some 40 countries, is of an age for war service. 

September 1st concluded the week’s sessions here, and the dele- 
gates left for New York, for a similar period of meetings at 
Fordham University.. 

Student delegates were urged to dedicate their lives to peace 
even if it means the “greatest of sacrifices” —of those very lives— 
in an address by the Most Rev. Henri-Roger Beaussart, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Paris, speaking at a lecture session of the Con- 
gress on Wednesday evening. 

Adolf Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, and Abbe Georges- 
Leon Pelletier, of Laval University, Quebec, also delivered 
addresses. 

“Today nations stand against each other,” Bishop Beaussart 
said. “The Holy Father has asked that we pray and work for 
peace. Consequently, as a body, we must use every influence to 
preserve the peace of the world. To this end, then, must you 
dedicate your lives, even if it means the greatest of sacrifices— 
your own lives.” 

Speaking on Catholic Action, Bishop Beaussart cited the uni- 
versality of the Catholic Church, declaring “it is independent 
of all differences which separate nations.” “We Catholics all have 
something in common,” he added. “We are children of the same 
God and of the same Church, brothers of the same Christ. For 
these reasons we have a similarity of purpose in all our actions.” 

Referring to Catholic Action as a purely spiritual means of 
extending the kingdom of Christ, the Bishop stressed that its 
manifestation and organization might differ in different coun- 
tries, but throughout, he said, “will be found a universality of 
charity and realization of God’s will.” 

Terming Catholic Action “participation in the full life of the 
Church,” Bishop Beaussart said that, to him, numbers are not 
so important, but it is important that those who are active in 
Catholic Action “partake fully of the mystical life, the doc- 
trinal life and the apostolic life of the Church.” Catholic Ac- 
tion, he declared, must be “a school of solidarity to fight against 
the powers of darkness.” 

“We should not attach too much importance to the differences 
between nations,” he asserted, “but rather remember that Cath- 
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olic Action, being supra-national, teaches us the real value of 
nations and races.” 

“It opens new vistas,” he added. “It has its place in the life 
of the Church and gives the idea of the grandeur of the super- 
natural. By its universal aspect, it takes away egotism because 
to participate in Catholic Action, one cannot work for himself, 
but with everyone else for the kingdom of God. If it succeeds, 
despite frontiers and oceans, hearts will be joined in a pre- 
figuration of the world to come in heaven.” 


WORK AND PRAYERS FOR PEACE PLEDGED BY MISSION CRUSADE 


Rallied to the cause of international comity as they brought 
their eleventh convention to a close in Washington, August 25th, 
members of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade pledged 
themselves to work and to pray for peace among nations. 

Proclaiming that “peace within the heart of the individual is 
the condition of peace within nations and between nations,” the 
Crusaders took cognizance of there being abroad “a nefarious 
propaganda for war.” 

The convention, by resolution, called upon the Crusaders to 
“study and publicize Catholic principles of justice and charity 
in accordance with the recent Papal Encyclicals and pronounce- 
ments” and to “discourage and be able to refute war propaganda 
such as that the revival of economic prosperity depends on war, 
class and racial hatred, extreme nationalism, and the like.” 

The Crusaders also resolved to “respond with zeal to the plea 
of our Holy Father for daily prayer for peace, especially by the 
daily recitation of the Rosary.” — 

The convention strongly urged upon the members of the 
C.S.M.C. that they support and read the Catholic Press. A reso- 
lution declared that “in the words of Pope Pius XI there is 
abroad ‘a propaganda so truly diabolical that the world has per- 
haps never witnessed its like before’ directed to the diffusion of 
Communistic ideas.” 

“Whereas the secular press is guilty, moreover, of what Pope 
Pius XI called a ‘conspiracy of silence as to the horrors perpe- 
trated in Russia, and Mexico, and even in a great part of Spain,’ 
and as to the subversiveness of such propaganda amongst us,” 
the resolution says, it calls upon “the C.S.M.C. units to study 
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and inculeate in their members the great need of reading in 
school and after school days Catholic magazines and newspapers 
of information which will enable them, and those they contact, 
to keep alert to the camouflage of current propaganda, and 
aware of sound Catholic economic and social doctrine.” 


SUMMER COURSES IN THE WARD METHOD 


During the six weeks Summer Session, June 21-August 2, 
credit courses were conducted at Webster College, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, in Gregorian Interpretation and the Ward 
Method (Years I and II). There was also a daily half-hour 
Liturgical Singing Period, attended by the entire student body. 
A growing interest in Liturgical Music is evident among the 
Sisters and this was demonstrated indisputably by communal 
singing throughout the entire Summer School. On the Feast of 
St. Mary Magdalen the Chant Class sang the complete Gregor- 
ian Proper, with the entire Community rendering the Ordinary 
of the Mass. Having achieved a goal in congregational singing 
is particularly gratifying and inspirational because the group was 
composed in large part of classroom teachers, not music students. 

Those attending the Ward classes were unanimous in express- 
ing appreciation of the numerous advantages incorporated in the 
Method. The splendid pedagogy and psychology underlying the 
Ward work make a special appeal to the classroom teacher be- 
cause of the general educational value derived from its use. 

The Gregorian Chant was under the direction of Father Claude 
Nevin, C.P.; the Ward classes were under the direction of Sister 
Rose Vincent, Supervisor of Music in Loretto Grade Schools 
in Missouri. Edmund M. Holden, National Supervisor of the 
Ward Method, was an interested visitor at the end of the Session. 

Stimulated and encouraged by the work already accomplished 
in their schools by the use of the revised Justine Ward Method, 
the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth attended summer courses at 
the motherhouse, Nazareth, Kentucky, in the diocese of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and at Saint Vincent Academy, Union County, 
in the diocese of Owensboro. Ward I was taught at Saint Vin- 
cent’s, Ward I and II at Nazareth. 

In addition to the regular courses in music an intensive course 
of sixty hours in religion was given by Rev. Alphonsus Zamiara, 
S.J., of Milford, Ohio. During this course projects were pre- 
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sented by the twelve seminars in which liturgical music was 
a prominent and inspiring feature and all taught by the Justine 
Ward Method. 


N.Y.A. AIDS CATHOLIC STUDENTS 


At the inception of the National Youth Adminjstration’s 
program, there was set forth as one of its fundamental principles 
that all needy and qualified youth were to be given assistance, 
regardless of race, creed, or religion. For this reason, except so 
far as aid to students in colleges and universities is concerned, it 
is not possible to make any distinction between Catholic youth 
and the youth of any other creed or religion who are receiving 
N.Y.A. aid. N-.Y.A. records do not show how many students 
in Catholic high schools are on the N.Y.A. payroll, so wholly have 
these been integrated with other schools. 

There were 164 Catholic colleges and universities participating 
in Student Aid Program during the academic year, 1938-39. On 
the basis of 9.3 per cent of their October, 1936, enrollment, these 
colleges and universities were assigned a quota of 7,270 students, 
and were allotted $981,330 in funds. Because the college officials 
have the option of aiding more students than their assigned quota 
by simply reducing the average $15 monthly wage, it is estimated 
the N.Y.A. aided last year nearly 9,000 college and post-graduate 
students in Catholic institutions of higher learning. In addition 
to this, the N.Y.A. also provided financial assistance to a large 
number of Catholic students who are attending non-Catholic in- 
stitutions—exactly how many, it is impossible even to estimate. 

N.Y.A. students in Catholic colleges are working on projects 
planned and supervised by the college faculty and officials. The 
following are interesting illustrations of a few college aid proj- 
ects, which have been reported to the national office during the 
academic year, 1938-39 by the institutions named below: 

St. Joseph’s College in Philadelphia writes about employing 
from two to fifteen N.Y.A. students on a Deaf Mute Project. 
They assist in the publication of a monthly newspaper known 
as “The Catholic Deaf Mute,” handling the clerical work of the 
annual subscription campaign; studying the social problems of 
the deaf, their position in society; moulding and promoting 
policies of benefit to the deaf; and in short engaging in whatever 
social service work will improve the status of the deaf mute in 
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his community. Project is directed and supervised by a Jesuit 
Brother who is a skilled dactylogist and an authority in matters 
pertaining to the deaf. The number of students selected for this 
project is necessarily limited because of the requirements for 
gifted persons to handle the situation. Students employed are 
given an insight into the psychology of the deaf and the problems 
peculiar to them as members of society. They learn to under- 
stand and sympathize with the physically handicapped, become 
acquainted with the rudiments of the methods used in the train- 
ing of deaf mute children; and in addition are given practical 
training in newspaper writing and publishing. The value of this 
project to the deaf is very great since due to lack of funds their 
position has been very precarious and they could not publish a 
paper of their own. The young men have done fine work in 
consistently promoting the welfare of the deaf. 

At the University of Detroit, in Michigan, two interesting 
projects have given aid to N.Y.A. students and accomplished 
valuable research and statistical work. The first project, which 
is continuing on into 1939 is a study on probation prediction, 
performed by six N.Y.A. boys under the supervision of E. A. 
Monaghan, Ph.D., Recorder’s Court for the City of Detroit. 
The boys assisted him in making statistical computations, tabu- 
lating results, and securing information from the files. They 
also assisted in research, going through literature, and checking 
all references to child guidance and delinquency. The project 
was of value to the students because it gave them experience in 
gathering statistics and recording data. Also it gives them an 
insight to the administration of State offices in decreasing the 
number of delinquency cases. At the same University, three 
N.Y.A. boys made a study of the placement and present occupa- 
tion of graduates of the College of Engineering during the past 
ten years. They worked under the supervision of the head of 
Aeronautics Division, and received thorough training in file 
studying and recording of information which they received from 
alumni on cards sent out. 

At St. Mary’s College, Omaha, Nebraska, four N.Y.A. students 
under part time supervision of Sister A. Constance, Dean, made 
a large number of enlarged drawings of botanical specimens to 
serve as visual aids to students and professors. Drawings were 
made with crayon on sheets of muslin, five by three feet, and 
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processed so that the cloth could be laundered without affecting 
the drawings. Another part of the project consisted of making 
plaster models of parts of the human body. These were built 
on small wooden stands with the integral parts painted to em- 
phasize the lines of cleavage and separation. The students re- 
ceived excellent training in accuracy and attention to details of 
drawing. 

At Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, the same type of 
project employed two N.Y.A. students who made anatomical 
models for the biology laboratory, with permanently plastic clay, 
and with Mexican pottery clay. The project is of great value to 
them because they are planning to teach in this field. Another 
student is analyzing sugar in an experiment to determine the 
type of sugars present in the honey dew melon. Results of the 
experiment will go to a chemical journal. Two other N.Y.A. 
students at Nazareth are making drawings from specimens or 
microscope slides, the images being projected on the walls. They 
mount the charts which are of practical value for presenting to 
students phases of biology not always obtainable in standard 
charts. Students are supervised in the planning of drawing (per- 
spective and proportion), choice of colors and mounting. They 
have received training in commercial art, and methods and 
knowledge of genetics and embryology; and through their work, 
the college now has a valuable collection of teaching aids at a 
very low cost. A different type of project was undertaken by 
two other Nazareth N.Y.A. students, who set up a bibliography 
of critical articles on children’s reading material. They learned 
elementary research procedure. 

At Loyola University, Chicago, five N.Y.A. students have been 
working on an extensive research project which started in 1933 
when the FERA gave student aid. They have been doing inten- 
sive research in Nutrition and Endocrinology under the Professor 
of Physiology, who has also directed the students in a study of 
the mechanism of colon function. The results of their research 
have been published in pamphlet form. “Students working on 
this have shown willingness to assume responsibility and thor- 
oughness in accuracy, since their names are published as co- 
authors in publication.” 

In Indiana, ten N.Y.A. students from St. Joseph’s College at 
Collegeville, prepare and develop entertainment for presentation 
to two CCC camps, Rotary Clubs, various women’s clubs, County 
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fairs and shows, and parish socials in neighboring towns. The 
boys work up their own plays, musicales and debates in rather 
ingenious fashion and have traveled all over the county to pro- 
duce them. 

At Notre Dame University, two graduate students are con- 
ducting programs of elementary high school vocational instruc- 
tion in the various CCC camps near South Bend. This instruc- 
tion is performed under the direction of each camp Educational 
Advisor, and the Director of Studies at Notre Dame. The 
N.Y.A. boys present courses related to their field of concentration 
and others in which they have knowledge. 

In Joliet, Illinois, six N.Y.A. girls made a survey of the 
juvenile delinquents in the city. Their project consisted of 
locating on spot maps, the various areas where juvenile delin- 
quents have appeared over a period of the last five years. On 
the basis of their study, they make recommendations in the form 
of maps to recommend sites for future playgrounds. Their ad- 
vice has been accepted by the city, which is planning to construct 
two playgrounds this year. 

At DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois, N.Y.A. students are 
completing a comprehensive survey on what people read, based 
on interviews in over 12,200 homes. The project started in 1937 
and will be finished during this college year. It was undertaken 
after many requests had come from women’s clubs, universities, 
and stores for some definite information on what people read. 
Much data was obtained on preferred magazines, newspapers 
and books, types of reading material (fiction or non-fiction), and 
circulation figures during depression years. Sales costs of maga- 
zines as compared with productions costs were studied and the 
student interviewer questioned housewives on their opinions of 
current literature. 

This survey is considered generally as the most complete yet 
published in the United States and requests for copies are coming 
from all parts of the country. Forty N.Y.A. students gathered 
the information from a cross section of Chicago homes, except 
that of negro homes only 200 were visited and practically none 
of the so-called relief sections. Two hundreds and ten families 
were visited who took no magazines. Ranking first in popularity 
was the Ladies Home Journal, with Saturday Evening Post and 
McCall’s second and third. 
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At St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, fourteen 
N.Y.A. girls manage the dining hall and receive training in home 
economics. Also two students are employed in the Bacteriological 
Laboratory in setting up apparatus, preparing solutions, making 
up media and planting bacteria. This is done under the super- 
vision of the department head. 

At the University of San Francisco, three N.Y.A. students have 
been employed, grading and classifying intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests given at St. Ignatius High School, which is affiliated 
with the University. Results have been sent to schools and col- 
leges concerned. 

At Loyola University, Los Angeles, thirty N.Y.A. students help 
in the preparation of biology slides for microscopic study, and 
also prepare paristilogical and bacteriological slides. On another 
project at the University, twenty-six N.Y.A. students are land- 
scaping and beautifying 15 acres of newly acquired land, and are 
sowing new lawns, preparing flower beds, and maintaining the 
land. 

At Trinity College, Washington, D. C., four N.Y.A. girls read 
in shifts to a blind student. The latter earns part of her way 
through school by making Braille texts. Also at Trinity, one 
girl who is majoring in art and languages, is cataloguing the 
objects of art belonging to the college. The work involves re- 
search both at the Trinity library and at the Library of Con- 
gress. Much of reading is in French and German which is ex- 
cellent training for the student since she is studying those lan- 
guages in her classes. 

The N.Y.A. is employing on the work projects for unemployed 
and out-of-school youth approximately 230,000 young men and 
women. In fact, there is a clause in the Emergency Relief Act 
of 1938 which deems it a misdemeanor, subject to fine and/or 
imprisonment, if a person, through “discrimination on account of 
race, religion, political affiliations, or membership in a labor or- 
ganization, deprives any person of any of the benefits to which 
he may be entitled.” 

Though many of the N.Y.A. work projects are authorized on a 
blanket basis and it is consequently impossible to tell who the 
co-sponsors are, nevertheless several projects are known definitely 
to involve Catholic sponsorship. For example, in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, some thirty-two young women have been assisting in the 
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development of a day nursery and kindergarten at the Catholic 
Community House. Up to June 30, 1938, the N.Y.A. had paid 
out in wages to these young women over $10,000. Again, at the 
St. Rose’s Community Center in Meriden, Connecticut, twenty 
young people have been employed as junior recreational super- 
visors of a program of organized recreation for children which 
includes handicrafts, sports and games. Finally, there might be 
mentioned the interesting project which is being conducted in 
cooperation with the Charity Hospital of Shreveport, Louisiana. 
This is a resident project which has been assisting as many as 
sixty girls. It offers training opportunities not only for nursing 
but home-making. In conjunction with a simple nurse aide 
course in the hospital, there is offered training in budgeting, 
marketing, planning, cooking, serving meals, home gardening, 
canning and preserving, sewing, and home management. While 
taking such courses, the girls are assisting the nuns in various hos- 
pital duties, and putting into practice the knowledge gained in 
the classroom. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant of $85,000 to 
the Department of Psychology at the Catholic University of 
America for the purpose of introducing courses and research 
in psychiatry in the department, the university announced. As 
a result of the grant, the university’s department of Psychology 
will become the Department of Psychology and Psychiatry. 
More intensive work in the university’s child guidance clinic will 
be undertaken. With the clinic located in the same building 
with the department, pyschiatrists will be able not only to ad- 
vise the type of remedial teaching for individual children, but 
also to supervise it personally. There are also to be facilities for 
treating the mental problems of adults. . . . A Catholic paro- 
chial school has been opened in St. John’s Mission, Waynesville, 
N. C., with an enrollment of 40 pupils, 30 of whom are non- 
Catholic. The school is conducted by five Sisters of St. Francis 
whose motherhouse is at St. Francis, Wis. Mother M. Bartholo- 
mew, Superior General of the Order, came to Waynesville with 
the Sisters to supervise the opening of the school. St. John’s 
School is the first Catholic school in this huge home mission ter- 
ritory of a million population and 25,000 square miles, the size 
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of Ireiand or the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont 
and Rhode Island combined. This territory is still without a 
Catholic Church. . . . Construction of a new educational build- 
ing in Burlington, Vt., to be known as Trinity College for 
Women, at an estimated cost of between $150,000 and $200,000, 
has been started. The structure is being erected by the Sisters 
of Mercy of the Diocese of Burlington. When completed it will 
house Trinity College now located elsewhere in that city, and 
that building in turn is to become the new quarters of Mount 
St. Mary Academy, conducted by the same Order. . . . Pre- 
liminary arrangements are being made for the Seventh Annual 
Educational Conference of the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of 
the Cross to be held at Webster College, Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, on Friday and Saturday, December 1 and 2, 1939. The 
1938 meeting took place in El Paso, Texas, and the 1940 meeting 
is scheduled for Denver, Colorado. More than two hundred Lo- 
retto Sisters from their schools from coast to coast will come to 
Webster for this meeting. There will be five divisional meetings 
of teachers from the grade schools, the high schools and the 
Loretto Sisters’ Colleges; also, an exhibition and demonstration 
of work done by the students in the Loretto schools. . . . The 
Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., Dean of Boston College, has 
been named Vice-Rector of Holy Cross College and Acting Rec- 
tor of the institution pending his appointment as President by 
the Superior General of the Jesuits, The appointment of Father 
Maxwell is a sequel to the sudden death of the Very Rev. Francis 
J. Dolan, 8.J., Holy Cross Rector. According to the Jesuit rules, 
rectors can be appointed only by the Superior General. The 
vice-rectors are appointed by the provincials. Father Maxwell’s 
appointment as permanent head of the college is expected shortly. 
. . . The long and determined fight made by Dutch Catholics 
to secure State support for their schools, an effort which resulted 
in the Netherlands Education Act of 1920 granting to private 
and public schools absolute pecuniary parity, is described in a 
pamphlet, “A Lesson in Democracy,” written by the Rev. Thomas 
J. Quigley and published by the Department of Education of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. It is a reprint of an 
article in the June issue of Tam CatHoiic Epucationat Review. 
. . . The program of the national CYO conference, to be held in 
Cincinnati, October 2, 3 and 4, has been made public. The pro- 
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gram considers the place of the CYO nationally, in the diocese 
and its relationship to other national and diocesan agencies. 
Leaders in the field of education and social welfare will tell the 
delegates the principles and experience of their field having a 
bearing on the welfare of youth. Government officials and in- 
dustrial leaders will discuss efforts made to solve the economic 
problems of youth and to point out new opportunities open to 
modern youth. CYO programs will be evaluated to determine 
whether they can be directed more fully to the spiritual and cul- 
tural advancement of youth, whether sufficient opportunity is 
given to youth for unselfish service to Church and country and 
sufficient opportunity for leadership in their own activities. . . . 
Brother Sylvius (Jean Baptiste Loubiere), oldest Brother of the 
Sacred Heart in the United States Province, has just died at St. 
Stanislaus College, Bay St. Louis, Miss., at the age of 87. He 
was a native of France and came to the United States in 1906 
because of religious persecution. . . . Internationally prominent 
speakers, both clerical and lay, have accepted invitations to 
participate in the deliberations of the ninth biennial. convention 
of the National Catholic Alumni Federation to be held in New 


York October 25 to 28, Edmond Borgia Butler, chairman of the 
national executive committee, announced. Interest in the con- 
vention among Catholic college alumni was reflected in the num- 
ber of inquiries being received at convention headquarters from 
alumni groups throughout the country. At least 500 delegates 
are expected to attend the convention, the theme of which will 
be “Modern Man Versus Secularism.” 
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Family and Church, by Lewis Joseph Sherill. New York: The 

Abington Press. Pp. 266. Price, $2.00. 

This volume is the work of a Protestant minister, Dr. L. J. 
Sherill. The one thing that struck the reviewer was the fine 
spirit of wholesomeness and balance that runs through the vol- 
ume, in almost striking contrast to a volume from a non-Cath- 
olie source, bearing much the same title, which he reviewed the 
year before. While naturally there are lacking certain Catholic 
viewpoints, the author shows much real appreciation of the 
Christian religion and its relation to the family. 

The two chapters of the volume are sectioned off under the fol- 
lowing four general heads: (1) Problems of the Family; (2) 
Religious Resources; (3) Two Schools; (4) Making Resources 
Available. 

There is valuable material in the volume taken from the field 
of modern social science. A lengthy bibliography shows a num- 
ber of Catholic references—something a bit unusual in non- 
Catholic literature on the family. 


Epaar ScHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 


Rural Plays, Play Bureau Publications, Numbers 15, 16, and 17. 

National Play Bureau. Price, 20¢ a copy. 

Many American “folk plays” have been written and produced 
by Community drama groups, Little Theatre and college players 
during the past decade or two. This large assortment of rural 
play material has been carefully sifted by the National Play 
Bureau, Federal Theatre Project, WPA, and the results of the 
work set forth in publications, Numbers 15, 16, and 17, entitled, 
respectively, Rural Plays, Part I, Rural Plays, Part II, and 
Rural Plays, Part III. All the plays recommended in the lists 
are non-royalty plays. 

The first list contains dramas, tragedies, and comedies de- 
signed for advanced drama groups with Little Theatre, regional 
workshop, college, club or church experiences. The other two 
lists provide additional or occasional plays for small rural audi- 
ences. 
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Fully a hundred plays are listed. In each case the publishers 
i of the plays are mentioned and the price and terms for amateur 
. production are stated. In each case, too, an excellent synopsis 
of the play is given, and such items as the number of characters, 
the play length, and type of costumes needed are indicated. 
Much interest in rural dramatics has developed over the past 
few decades. These publications of the National Play Bureau 
should serve still further to give impetus to this useful type of 
\ leisure-time activity in the rural community. 
Epear Scumrepeter, O.S.B. 


War in Heaven, by Philip Barry. New York: Coward-McCann, 

1938. Pp. 250. Price, $2.50. 

Philip Barry’s philosophical novel is serious fiction. Appar- 
ently puzzled by the inevitable problem of good and evil mixed 
in humanity, and disturbed by the inequality of the burden of 
pain and suffering men are called upon to bear, the author set 
out to discover an answer. War in Heaven is that answer. The 
title and the theme come from the Apocalypse, 12:7-9. 

The protagonist is Dan Clancy. His intimate group of friends 
are symbolic of all humanity. Many readers will disagree with 
the technical device that brings the story to its conclusion. 
Artistically the author may have faltered. His philosophy never 
does. Read this on page 218: “All that happens and has ever 
happened in this world to man, follows a most loving and most 
careful plan for him. All is necessary. All is essential. He is 
born, suffers through life, and dies that he may earn eternal 
bliss, and rest forever among the blessed in the consoling light 
of the Divine Presence. . . . It is the will of God... . We 
can only leave it to Him, and trust in His infinite wisdom.” 

This is exceptional American fiction. 


S. RanxIn. 


Bookkeeping for Personal and Business Use, by John G. Kirk, 
Ph.B., M.C.S., George M. Alleman, Ph. D., and Isadore Klein, 
C.P.A. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company. Pp. 512. 
Price, $1.88. 

In the writing of Bookkeeping for Business and Personal Use, 
the personal-use value of bookkeeping has been the first con- 
sideration of the authors. By means of a social approach, the 
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recording activity is featured in relation to everyday life. How 
bookkeeping is irrevocably bound with the basic social institu- 
tions—the Home, the Church, the School, the Club, the State, 
and Business—is shown in a complete bookkeeping cycle which 
is both interesting and easily understood. 

Based on the business history of one successful individual, the 
text is logical, connected, and smoothly presented. It brings 
home to the student the natural relation of bookkeeping to life. 
Careful gradation insures comprehension by all students of high 
school level—not only those who plan to become bookkeepers and 
accountants and hence need a good foundation in the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping, but also those students following other 
courses who, nevertheless, wish enough general knowledge of the 
subject to be able to keep a set of books. 

This new book is divided into four main sections: (a) Record 
keeping for cash; (b) Record keeping for cash and for credit; 
(c) Record keeping—ledger subdivision and control; (d) Record 
keeping—business records and the Government. The sections 
are divided into chapters which in turn are divided into con- 
venient teaching units. Each unit is cast in the form of a prob- 
lem and is followed by a list of bookkeeping terms for discusion, 
a unit summary in question form, and by varied problems; each 
chapter is followed by a progress summary which provides means 
for unifying and coordinating the work finished before beginning 
new material; each section is followed by one or more practice 
sets. 
Suitable for a one-year course in high school, there is ample 
flexibility in both presentation of subject matter and arrangement 
of problems to permit change or modification to suit local con- 
ditions or individual needs. In keeping with the latest principles 
of visual education, the book is generously enlivened by illustra- 
tions of definite teaching value. 


Books Received 


Educational 


A Study of the Physical Assets, Sometimes called Wealth, of 
the United States 1922-1983. Notre Dame, Indiana: Bureau of 
Economic Research, University of Notre Dame. Pp. 140. 

Chambers, M. M., Editor: The Seventh Yearbook of School 
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Law. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education. Pp. 
viii+199. Price, $1.00. 

Holzinger, Karl J., and Swineford, Frances: The Stability of a 
Bi-Factor Solution. Chicago: The University of Chicago. Pp. 
91. Price, $1.00. 

Proceedings of the National Catechical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine Held at Hartfora, Conn., in 
1938. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. xiii+462. 
Price, $1.50. 

The National Council for the Social Studies: Bibliography of 
Textbooks in the Social Studies for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Cambridge, Mass.: The National Council for the Social 
Studies. Pp. 79. Price, $0.50. 

Yeakel, Sister Mary Agnes: The Nineteenth Century Educa- 
tion Contribution of the Sisters of Charity of Saint Vincent de 
Paul in Virginia. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Pp. 115. Price, $1.25. 


Textbooks 


Breed, Frederick S. and Seale, Ellis C.: My Word Book— 
Grade Two; Grade Three; Grade Four; Grade Five; Grade Six. 
New York: Lyons and Carnahan. Pp. 92; 98; 111; 112; 116. 

Buswell, Guy T.: Visual Outline of Educational Psychology. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 106. Price, $0.75. 

Byrnes, Gene: How To Draw Comics and Commercial Art. 
Pelham, N. Y.: Bridgman Publishers Inc. Pp 64. Price, $1.50. 

Cook, Mercer, Ph.D.: Potraits Americains. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. 83. 

Cross, E. A., Ph.D. and Carney, Elizabeth, A.M.: Teaching 
English in High Schools. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 561. Price, $2.75. 

Dale, Magdalene L., and Dale, John B.: Tales of Adventure 
and Romance. French Textbook. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. Pp. 105. 

Gates, Arthur I. and Others: Down Our Street. We Grow Up. 
Wide Wings. Jim and Judy. With Reader Manuals. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 202; 248; 344; 153. Prices, 
$0.84; $0.88; $0.96; $0.72. 

Hagboldt, Peter and Kaufmann, F. W.: German Review and 
Composition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 182. 
Price, $1.28. 
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Horwood, F. C., Editor: A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Ox- 
ford at the Clarenden Press. Pp. 192. Price, $0.75. 

Kany, C. E., Ph.D.: Intermediate Spanish Conversation. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath and Co. Pp. 59. 

Kirsch, Rev. Felix, M., O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Litt.D. and Brenda, 
Sister M., I.H.M., M.A.: Catholic Faith Book I, Book II, Book 
III. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. Pp. 108; 232; 232. 
Price, $0.30; $0.45; $0.45. 

Reed, Frank Otis and Dixon, Esther M.: La Estrella de Seville. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. xxxix+269. Price, 
$1.32. 

Sands, Lester B. and Almack, John Q.: History of Education 
Chart. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press. Price, $1.00. 

Steinhauer, H., Editor: Deutsche Kultur Ein Lesebuch. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xvi+363. Price, $1.85. 

Sutherland, J. R., Editor: The Tempest. Oxford at the Claren- 
den Press. Pp. 192. Price, $0.75. 

Tippett, James S8.; Henry and His Friends; Henry and the 
Garden. New York: World Book Co. Yonkers-on-Hudson. 
Pp. 188; 46. Price, $0.72; $0.24. 

Unzicker, Samuel P. and Gruenberg, Benjamin C.: Activities 
in General Science. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Pp. 202. Price, $0.68. 


General 


Bover, Rev. J. M., 8.J.: Jesus The Messiah. New York: C. 
Wildermann Co., Inc. Pp. 334. Price, $1.00. 

Green, Rev. Victor G., O.M.Cap.: The Franciscans in Medieval 
English Life. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 
xi+164. Price, $2.00 plus postage. 

Hurley, Rev. Wilfred G., C.S.P.: The Unified Gospel of Jesus. 
New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. xv-+-285. Price, $1.00. 

Leahy, Rev. D. J., D.D., Ph.D.: St. Augustine on Eternal 
Life. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. xiv-+122. Price, $1.50. 

Schrijvers, Rev. Jos., CSS.R., With The Divine Retreat 
Master. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 156. 
Price, $1.00. 

Webb, Geoffrey: The Liturgical Altar. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. Pp. xiv-++-118. Price, $1.50. 
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Pamphlets 

Ade, Lester K.: Creative Hands and Purposeful Activities. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: Department of Public Instruction. 

Ade, Lester K.: Special Opportunities of Small Rural Schools. 
Harrisburg, Penna.: Department of Public Instruction. Pp. 97. 

Ade, Lester K.: The Language of Modern Education. Phila- 
delphia: Dunlap Company. Pp. 46. 

de Kruif, Paul: Toward a Healthy America. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company. Pp. 31. Price, $0.10. 

Fottman, Rev. Edmund J., 8.J. and Walker, Rev. Herbert 
O'H., 8.J.: Sixteen Steps to the Church. St. Louis: The Queens 
Work. Pp. 19. Price, $0.50. 

Lucey, Rev. Cornelius: What Is Fascism? New York: The 
America Press. Pp. 22. Price, $0.10. Quantity Prices. 

Murphy, Very Rev. Msgr. James H.: Matrimony. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, Franciscan Monastery. Pp. 41. 
Price, $0.10. 

O’Brien, Rev. Isidore, O.F.M.: Hands. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony’s Guild, Franciscan Monastery. Pp. 21. Price, $0.05. 

O’Brien, Rev. Isidore, O.F.M.: St. Anthony of Padua. Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild, Franciscan Monastery. Pp. 52. 
Price, $0.10. 

Plassmann, Rev. Thomas, O.F.M.: The Seven Words of Mary. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 53. Price, $0.10 plus 
postage. 

Refugee Facts. Philadelphia: American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South Twelfth St. Pp. 34. 

Ryan, Rt. Rev. John A., D.D.: American Democracy vs. 
Racism, Communism. New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. 
Price, $0.05. 

Tunney, Gene and Toomey, Rev. John A., 8.J.: Soviets at the 
World Fair. New York: The America Press. Pp. 12. Price, 
$0.15. Quantity Prices. 

Vecchierillo, Hubert, O.F.M., Ph.D.: A Catholic Looks at 
Rosicrucianism. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild Press. Pp. 
82. Price, $0.25. 

Walch, J. Weston: On the Witness Stand. New York: Medical 
Society of the State of New York. Pp. 64. Price, $0.10. 

Walker, Rev. Herbert O’H., S.J.: The Sodalist Parliamen- 
tarian. St. Louis: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 


